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CELADON and FLORELLA ; 


or, the Perils of a Tete-a-'I ete. 


Iluftrated with an elegant Engraving, from the Defign of a Great 


Matter, 


LORELLA had a form which 
would, in the eyes of Sir Jofhua 
Reynolds, have been deemed a inodel 
fora complete beauty. Unhappily 
for her, fhe pofleffed not only the ex- 
cellencies, 
one, who is the admiration of the 
males, and the envy of the females. 
She indulged the homage of the 
men, and thought them no better than 
fet of play-things, which fhe might 
civert he rfelf with, and difcard when- 
ever the thought proper. ‘The fighs 
of the enamour ed were her moft a 
greeable mufic, and the groans of thie 
va ppeianed afforded her divertion. 
erties the granted without feruple, 
and could trown eve n the mot pre- 
fumptuous into fubmiifion. Ina word 
f}, 12 {. Ci ned born tO be the torture af 
her ow nfe x, Al id t he tyraat OVeTOU! s. 
Cela lon, however, the pay, the 
c gant, faw her in the circle of po- 
ittenefs. l{e Was ftruck witb her 
lorm—and he refolved to get the bet- 
“er of her virtue. 
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but likewite the foibles of 





He refolved badly 
weakly. He took theopportunity ot 
pouring into her ears the poifon of a- 
dulation. To a female who thinks 
herfelf charming, adulation is more 
than poifon. Florella heard his flat- 
teries not without attention, but as 
the pride which her felf-contcious 
beauty had infpired her with, induced 
her to think that they were nothing 
more than thetribute which the could 
claim, they had not that effect upon 
her which they meght have had upon 
any one whofe exterior was lefs 
charming. She was, however, pieat- 
ed with anew conqueft ; for her am-~- 
bition was fimilar to that of Alexan- 
der : the thought the world too nar- 
row a bound for her triumphs. Va- 
nity is fometimes a preferver of the 
fex, when even a fenfe of honour ts 
not. 

Pleafed, however, with the come 
pliments of Celadon, pleafed with be- 
ing diftinguithed by him from the rett 
of the fex, thouch he was diftinguiih- 
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176 
ed by them from the reft of his own, 
fhe gave hin fomeindulgencies, which 
were not ‘compatible with the rigid 
laws of female delicacy ; but her in- 
dulgencies were only with a view of 
monopolizing im to herfelf, whom 
all her fex feemed eager to monopo- 
lize. 

The conceflions fhe made, like thofe 
Of government Only ferved,to give ap 
edge to wudacity ; and as vhe leaft de- 
viation from delicacy generally en- 
fures a greater, Celadon grew more 
bold in proportion as Florella appear- 
ed more kind. 

Their intimacy did not efcape the 
eye of obferyation j and the fex 
thought her too kind to refufe het 
hand to one that feemed already to 
partake of the liberties-of a hufband. 
But they were miftaken ; it was 
neither the intention of Florella or 
Celadon to make the hymeneal tie. 
Their intimacy had noe other founda- 
tion than vanity. At firft fhe was 


proud of having the handfomeft man 


for her fuitor, and he was no lefs proud 
in having one of the handfomett of the 
fex for his nnftrefs. 

Yet thef€freedoms which are, per- 
haps wnpfoperly, termed mnocent 
Freedofiisy too frequently introduce 
to thafe that are not gnnocent. This 
Was Celadon’s cate—He was not fa- 
tisfied with thofe which were volun- 


)- @arily granted, but was excited to 
- 4natch thofe, which no virtuous wo- 


man wot!d grant. ‘This appeared in 
@ tete-a-tete which he had with her 
one morning at her toilette. On his 
entrance the frifeur was employed in 
ndding t© tbe graces of her face, by 


|<). dreffing one of the finett heads of hair 


that eyes ever bebeld. . Celadon tra- 
‘eed every riling grace with pleafurg, 
‘but felt a greater pleafure when the 
ftifeur left himatone with his mittrefs. 
More animated than ever with her 
‘beauties, he gave a loofe to his appe- 
tite, proftrated himfelf at her feet, 
‘breathed forth the ardour of his paf- 
fion in terms that difcovered all the 
pathos of an enamoured heart, and 
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urged her to infringe the inviolable 
laws of female honour. 

Floretla had, in the prime of life, 
imbibed the principles sh edlizioe from 
the inftructions of a maiden aunt. 
Though the feeds had lain dormant 
for fome years, they began, on this 
occafion, to pullulate. The propo- 
fal thocked her—and with a frown, 
which froze tis very blood—the bid 
him begone—and never dare to enter 
under that roof again, which could 
not infpire him with a regard to the. 
laws of hofpitality, nor behold a face 


-any more, that he wanted to tarnifh 


with the blufhes of fhame, and to de. 
grade to thatof a fyren. Thus war 
ed, he fled—Floretla exulted in the 
confcioufnefs of approved virtue, and 
was Cautious for the future of grant- 
ing any indulgencies that might ex 
pore her to the attacks of vice, or 

ubject her to the cenfure of maleyo- 
lence. 


The happy Confequences that would re- 
fult to Soctety in general, and toln- 
dividuals in particular, if every 
Per fon would regulate bis own com- 
dud by the precepts of virtue. 


Ad well thy part, there all the honour 

lies. Port. 
AM a profound admirer of the old 4 

Eagiith proverbs, which in gene- 


ral convey.a great-deal of meaning 10 


very concife terms, That very com: 
mon one, * Let every one mend ont, 
if implicity complied with, would 
produce fo great a change in the 
manners of the world as to anticipate 
the Millenium. While we are eager- 
ly gaping after the faults of others, 
would be very wonderful if ourow? 
did not totally efcape our notice, 4 
while we can feel a felf-fatisfacton 
that we are not quite fo blameable 
as fome of our neighbours, we fhali 
hardly experience any emulation t€ 
equal the virtues we tranfiently ad- 
mire in others. 

It is a common vulgar faying, 0% 
of the proverbial kind, * Sacha one? 
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1774: : 
eo one’s enemy but his own.’ This 
i«. however, @ fatal error, as it 1s 
*? 


impoffible to name one vice, one de- 
viation from retitude, that will not, 
in fome degree, although not equally, 
sffeét our neighbours as well as our- 
felyes ; nor can I recollect one virtue 
which does not, in fome meafure, 
rend towards the welfare of fociety. 

In the mechanifm @f a watch, or 
any piece of clockwork, if one whee! 
be out of order, it will inevitably af- 


fet the whole machine ; fo likewife 


in that ftupendous piece of machine- 
ry, the terreftrial world, in which 
each individual is placed to perform a 
motion for the regular movement of 
the whole, every retrograde devia- 
tion not only renders that wheel itfelf 
ufelefs, but lkewife impedes every 
other in its deftined action ; and, as 
each wheel is fo conflructed_as to per- 
form different, but equally ufeful 
parts, itis evident that a fault in the 
very leaft, muft occafion evident con- 
fufion in the whofe. 

Let no one therefore, however low 
his ftation, perfuade himfelf that bis 
actions are of no confequence to the 
community. Each individual has a 
particular duty annexed to the flation 
in which ‘he is placed. Experience 
tells us that, by acting well the part 
aligned, we infure the confidence 
and good will of the virtuous part of 
the world, and Religion aflures us of 
ateward which will amply compen- 
fate for any prefent evil, which the 
rectitude of our conduct may draw 
upon us from the envy or malice of 
the vicious. 

The almighty and merciful author 
of our being, has fo regulated and 
diipofed the affairs of this world, as 
to make our duty not only coincide 
with, but promote cur prefent and 
future happinefs. : 

* To do good, and to diftribute,’ 
alfords to the mind of the benevolent, 
a pleafure infinitely fuperior to that 
in his power to bettow : he may re- 
heve or prevent neceflity, but he can- 
Hot transter to the receiver that heart 
‘clt pleafure which refults from-the 
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power, joined to the will, of bene-. 
fiting our fellow-creatures. Deftin- 
ed as we are for focial life, how ought 
we to admire the wifdom of provi- 
dence who, from feeming evil pro- 
duces real good, and places among 
the comforts we enjoy the pleating 
fenfations of compaflion on one part, 
and gratitude on the other, which 
ferve to bind us mutually to one ano~ 
ther. 

But we are not only furnifhed with 
every incentive to Virtue, we have 
likewife enough to deter us from 
Vice, the very nature of which is 
fuch as to appear hateful in the eyes 
of men, and to bring its punifhment 
in the commiflion. We have a mo- 
nitor placed within us to prevent 
committing any one fin with impunity. 
It is wifely ordained that intempe- 
rance fhould infure difeafe ; that the 
temporary lofs of that which alone 
raifes man above the brute creation; 
(his reafon) fhould be the confe- 
quence of drunkennefs ; that glutto- 
ny fhould be punithed by the inabili- 
ty of relifhing the temperate meal ; 
that difhonefty fhould be atrended by 
an unreinitting fear, anda fufpicion 
of all thofe with whom we have any 
dealings, left they fhoulditake an op- 
portunity of making reprifals, and 
act by us as we have done by others,’ 
that a difregard for truth, and noto-- 
riety for falihhood, fhould bring a, 


man into the predicament of not-be- °  ~ 
ing credited, even when he is:telling® — 4 


truth ; ard that covetowtnels thovkt: 
be attended with a watchinganxien; ” 
lett we thould by any: means ‘bé dee’ 


prived of that whiclewehayenotthe: J 
refolution to inake wheof olirfelees, >. 
ee 2 


or fuffer others to be benefited iby. 


Virtue is certainly not deftitare of 4 ~ 


a.prefent reward. ‘Temperance, in~ 


{ures health, that chief of all blefs-— 


ings, without which every over 
lofes its rettth, A fixed cljaraéter of 
honefiy inconrages the confidence of 


thofe with whom we have*any denl~ 
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feels the lofs but once, as he never 
fafpees it till it comes. 
hat which becomes poifon to the 
drunkard, is to the fober man a cor- 
dial : The temperate meal procured 
by labour is always beft relithed. 
‘The word of a man who conttantly 
adheres to truthis never doubted ; 
and the generous man has a conflant 
fatisfaction and pleafure in the hight 
of thofe chearful countenances which 
his bounty has lighted up by ciiper- 
fing the gloomy clouds ot adverfity. 
have fo good an opinion of the 
world in general as to fuppofe they 
will not fail to a&t right, when once 
their judgment is convinced ; but to 
convince 1s more ditheult than to con- 
quer ; and to conquer prejudice ts, 
l fear, a tafk too hard to be atchiev- 
ed by an humble periodical writer. 
Yet, the attempt being laudable, I 
thall feel a felf{-fatisfa¢tion from it, 
tet the fuccefs be what it will ; and, 
i! I failin producing arguments futh- 
ciently conclufive to bring conviction 
with them, let me recommend every 
man, by a {crutiny into wat pafles in 
his own heart, to aflift me in the 
proof of what I have advanced. Let 
the paffionate man afk himfelf whe- 
ther he has any meaning whenhe fays 
* You know the natural warmth of 
my temper, and ought not tobe hurt 
by it ?? Does he really exert all the 
ah that violence will permit, in 
anguage the moft poignant his ideas 
ean podlibly frame, with a hope that 
his eloquence fhould be /of/ on the 
hearer ? He may, indeed, juitly af- 
fert, ‘ that the effects produced by 
pailion are fuchas bring the greatett 
evil upon himfelf.’ ‘This, in gene- 
ral, is true; but he cannot thereby 
prove that others </o mot futter froin 
his heat and mifapplied ardor. Nav, 
it it fhould, as mott naturaliy it wil, 
»preduce the fame effet on others, 
which every the leait prevocation 
produces in himfeli, at will become 
equaily fatal to them. 
As Love begets Love, fo Anger 
produces Anger; and what right has 
the angry man to be offended aj that 
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in another, which he declares jt oy 
of his ewn power to prevent in him. 
felf ? 

On a tranfient view it may appear 
that the indolent man in high life has 
on the public account, no call to 
* mend one,’ as he is not necellitated 
by his labour, to prov'de for a fami. 
ly, and can afford to pay others for 
tranfaCting his bufinefs forhim. But 
let him reflect on the force of exam. 
ple. Whena man of fuperior cduca. 
tion appears to confider iclenefs as 
the chief good beftowed upon him by 
his pofleilions, can he wonder that 
bis fervants, fis tenants, his trades. 
ten, ilhould become profelytes to his 
way of thinking? Can he wonder that 
they fhould look upon bufinefs and 
labour as calamities, and fubinit to 
tnen: with regret and murmurs ? Be 
fides, no fituation in life can, or ought 
to exempt a man from ufing thofe 
powers which were beftowed on him 
tor the purpofe of action, and the be- 
nefit of fociety ; and we thould make 
it appear to our dependents that we 
pertorm that by choice, which necel- 
lity has made theirduty. ‘This will 
have the good effects ot fweetcaing 
theirlabour, and will raite in them an 
emulation to excel in their dettined 
ofhices of life. 

It is a known faét that no one ever 
arrived at the extremes of Vice, but 
by impercepudle degrees. 

The firft crime paft compels us into 

more, 

And that grows fate which was but 

choice before. 
How comfortable ts the reflection that 
the fame holds gocd in regard to 
Virtue, which gathers force, increa- 
les and jpreads its influence to all 
with whom we are any way connett- 
ed, In proportion to its becoming 4 
fettied habit in ourfelyes. ‘There is 
perhaps nuone thing which has tend- 
ed fo much to the corruption of the 
lower clafs of people as the idle, | 
tear might fay vicious conyerfati- 
ons. which pafs at the tables of the 
great and middling people of thele 
cingdams ; for there is hardly now # 
family 
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+ family in this nation, above the rank 
of a labouring man, who dines with- 
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out one fervant at leaft, either man 
or maid, to attend, who, of courfe, 
pick up the Virtues and Vices of their 
betters. Ee : 
| When a man of fuperior education 
 jsabout to difplay his wit in laugh- 
ing at thofe who fancy it of confe- 
quence to frequent the Church, to hear 
the man in black pretend to inftruct 
him in his duty ; * he would do well 
to refle@t thac his fervant has no 
chance of learning /is duty in aay o- 
ther place; and that, when he fetsup 
his uaderftanding above a Locke, a 
Newton, an Addifon, &c. &c. he is 
teaching his domeftics to aflume the 
fame fuperiority over himfelf, and to 
| find argaments equally good with 
| thofe he hears from the company, for 
any {pecies of wickednefs he is inclin- 
ed to purfue. If the converfation 
tums upon the defeéts of his neigh- 
bour, and depreciating the characters 
| of his acquaintance, can he, with any 
degree of propriety, be angry that his 
fervantsdivert others with his failings, 
| and thofe of his family ?’ 
Mrs. Mode, the other day, at table, 
|} mentioned, with exultation, the op- 
portunities fhe had, when fhe refided 
at her father’s near Haftings, to pro- 
| cure French filks and run tea; for, 
faid the * I never thought there was 
any harm in cheating the King.’ * I 
| hope, Madam, (faid a blunt relation, 
a Captain in the Guards) your fer- 
vant will profit by this leflon; for, I 
Care anfwer for them, they think 
B ‘vemfelves as little culpable in cheat- 
ing their Mittrefs! And indeed, why 
Would they not? For, furely, no good 
reafon can be giyen why his Majefty 
'S pitched upon as the only individual 
in his kingdom that may be robbed 
with impunity.’ 
| Iisa ftrange attempt to exculpate 
ourtelves by faying. * If I diel not do 
t, others would: Likethe Dutchman 
wae Riade jntereft to fell the rope 
which muft have been purchafed, to 
ang his own father, from fome one 
ie, and thought he had a better right 


write. 

Perhaps there could not be a higher 
affront put upon any one, than hinting 
that they are of no confequence in the 
world. Why then do we put fo grofs 
an attront upon ourfelves ? However 
low, however fecluded, however in- 
fignificant we may be, or appear to 
many, there are, there mutt be fome 
to whom eur adctions are of the great- 
e(t confequence. To the Public every 
individual is anfwerable for his beha- 
viour as a member of the body politic. 
To his Makerevery man is antwerable 
for his own faults, and, as far as heis 
theefiicient cauie,not only for hisown, 
but likewife thofe of others ; whether 
he is acceflary by commanding, per- 
fuading, or neglecting to preventevil g 
and I will venture toafhrm, in oppo- 
fitiontoan Atheiftical writer of the laft 
age, that private virtues are public 
benefits, and private vices tend inevi- 
tably to the ruin of every communi- 
ty, and are, in effect, the bane ef So- 
ciety. Were there no honeft men in 
the world, what would become of pub- 
lic credit ?. and, was there no {uch 
thing as benevolence, the aged and de- 
crepid poor muft perifh tor want of 
that which every man may be felfith 
enough to {pend wholly upon his own 
gratifications. 

As members of fociety, we ought to 
do all in our power to mend others ; 
but, as we are not certain ot {ucceed- 
ing in that attempt, let us fet ourlelves 
to do that which we are capable of 
periorming, the mending that * one’ 
for whofe every fault we mult be an- 
fwerable to him who has placed us 
here for our own benefit, and with the 
benevolent defign of our adding to the 
happinefs of our fellow-creatures. 
rom our great Creator we are :mora!- 
ly certain that we fhall receive a re- 
ward adequate to the pains we have 
taken to perforin his will ; and it 1s his 
will that we thould, if we accept his 
terms, be happy here and enjoy. per- 
petual felicity hereafter. sg 
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Epitome of the Bofton Bill. April 


Apicius. AC harader. 


PICIUS is one of thofe mortals, 

who are happy in themfelves a- 

lone, and never feels a difagreeable 

fenfation on account of any thing that 

happens to the reft of the world, if it 

has no connexion with their own per- 
fons or eftatés. 

Raifed from the loweft degree from 
thevery creg¢of theearth brought 
from the coxl mines at————.._ Api- 
cius was conveyed to Lordon, and put 
apprentice by a friend to a reputable 
and profitable bufinefs.—Roughly as 
he was bred, he was one of thofe who 
eafily imbibe the arts of diffimulation, 
he ingratiated himfe!t with his matter, 
and without any real merit, as to fkill 
or application in his bufinefs, yet fuc- 
ceeded fo well in his arts, that he was 
made foreman as foon as he was out 
of his time.— By oppretling the labour- 
ing men, and by many other arts e- 
qually laudable, he made his place of 
more worth than it was generally con- 
ceived tobe, at the fame time that he 
{till continued to recommend himfelf 
to his employer, ull finding him by a 
lingering ilinefs weakened both in bo- 
dy and mind, he refolved to play off 
likewife upon him with the enttomary 
kill, thofe arts which he ‘had other- 
wife fo fuccelstully pra@tifed ; and 
managed in fuch a manner as by in- 
finuating that he himfelf meant to fet 
vp in bufinefs, to get the promife of 
bufinefs from many ; the period of his 
mafter’s death, he means to make the 
zra from whence he wap to date the 
advancemert of his fortune, which 
however he found he muft raife upon 
a borrowed capital, but it happened 
otkerwife, for when the old gentleman 
died helelt him sool. for his fervices, 
but the bulk of bis fortune and bufi- 
nets to his Nephew ;-as to the fatter 
however, it happened that Apicius 
jetting up drew all the trade to hin- 
felf, as he did with regard to other 
tradefinen, by finding fault with their 
work and cther fuch bafe methods— 
by thefe in the courfe of twenty years, 
he acquired trom fo {mall a capital to 


begin with, 20,o001.—he has now lef 
the bufinefs nominally to a relation of 
his own, but ts ftillin reality conceps, 
ed in it—he lives now on the bef of 
the land, indulges in gluttony and. 
very other vice, to which he alwa 
had a propenfity, though before 
never dared to fhew it—but forgetful 
of his former fituation he is now ip. 
perious, proud, and oppreflive, ang 
though he will fquander hundreds yp. 
on luxury, will never give a penny tg 
an object of charity in diftrefs. 
Such is the character of Apiciny 
iwany as good men are fentenced tp 
futter tranfportation ; yet he is held 
in high efteem, merely becaufe he pays 
his bills when he pleafes, and will aa 
acknowledge himfelf to be obliged to 
any body. 
The following is an Epitome of the By. 
ton Bil 


‘aaa bill fets forth, that danger. 


ous commotions and infurredi.- 
ons have been fomented and raifed in 
the town of Bofton by divers ill-affee- 
ted perfons, to the fubverfion of his 
majefty’s government, and to the tt 
ter deftrution of the public peace and 
rood order of the faid town ; in which 
commotions and infurre€tions, certain 
valuable cargoes of teas, the proper 


ty of the Eaft India company, onboard J 


ceriain veflels lying in the harbourd 
Bofton, were feized and deftroyed. 

That in the prefent condition of the 
faid town and harbour, the cemmerce 
of his majefty’s fubjets cannot be 
fafely carried on there, nor the cuf- 
toms payable to his majefty duly cob 
lected ; and it is therefore ‘expedient 
that the officers of the cuftoms fhoulé 
be forthwith removed from the fai 
Lown. 

And therefore the bill enaéts, thet 
it fhall not be lawful for any perfon 
or perfons to lay on board any fhip of 
veffel from any part of the town of 
Botton, between Nahant Point and 
Alderton Pomt, any goods, wares o 
merchandize, to be tranfported to ay 
other country, or into any other pat! 
of the province of Maflachufet’s = 
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or to difcharge or lay on land within 
the faid town, Or Upon any of the 
laces aforefaid, out of any fhip or 


| veflel, any goods, wares or merchan- 


dize, to be brought from any other 


copntry, or from any other part of 


faid province, upon pain of for- 
age goods, and of the fhip or 
veffel into which the fame fhall be put, 
or out af which the fame fhall be 
taken. 5 Bid, 
There are claufes inflicting penal- 
ies on Wharfingers fufiering goods to 
be landed, fhipped off, or water-borne 


ator from their wharfs, or for aiding 
and affitting in the fhipping and un- 
 fhipping goods, wares or merchan- 
dize; for obliging thips moored or 
lying at anchor, or hovering in the 


bay, or within a certain diftance from 
the fame, to depart to fome other har- 


bour or ftation, except fhips laden 


with military ftores for the King’s ufe, 


| or laden with fuel or. victuals for the 


fubfiftence of the inhabitants of the 


town of Bofton, or fhips having on 
board goods at the time mentioned in 
the bill.—DireCting that all feizures, 


penalties and forfeitures ,fhail be made 


and profecuted by an admiral, chief 
commander, or commitlion officer of 
his majetly’s fleet or fhips of war, or 
e by fome of the officers of the cuftoms, 
| orfome other perfon authorifed by the 


commithoners of the treafury ; and 
inflits penalties on fuch officers and 
perfons as ihall take any bribe to con- 


| niveat fuch lading or unlading, or do~ 


mg any other aét whereby the goods, 
wares, and merchandize prohibited 
hall be fuffered to pafs inwards or 
outwards, or whereby the penalties 
and forfeitures inflicted by the bill may 


| be evaded.—-Direéting that the for- 


feitures and penalties infli€ted by the 
ll hall be prgfecuted for, and ap- 
phed in the fame manner as other pe- 
halties and forfeitures inflited by any 


act or ats relating to the trade or re- 
| Yenue ot the Britith colonies or plan- 
| lations in America, are direéted to be 
| Protecuted for, recovered, and appli- 


ed by two atts of the 4th and Sth 


| Years of the reign of his prefent ma- 
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jefty.—Declaring that every charters 
party, bill oflading and other contract 
for configning, fhipping, or carrying 
any goods or merchandize to or from 
the faid town or harbour, made or to 
be made, or entered into, fo long as 
the act fhall remain in force, fhall be 
void ; empowering the King, whene- 
ver it fhall be made appear to himin 
his privy conncil that peace and obe- 
dience to the laws fhall be fo far res 
ftored inthe faid town of Bofton, that 
the trade of Great Britain may be 
fafely carried on there, to aflign and 
appoint the extent, bounds and limits 
of the faid port or harbour ; and alfo 
toaflign and appoint quays and wharfs 
for the landing and difcharging, lad 
ing and fhipping of goods, as his ma- 
jefty fhall judge neceflary, and to ap- 
point fuch officers of the cuftoms as 
his majefty fhall think ft. — Declaring 
that the bill fhall net extend to ena- 
ble the King to appoiat fuch port, 
quays, wharfs, or officers in the faid 
town, untefs full fatisfaction fhallhave 
been made to the company for the 
damage fuftained by them, by the de+ 
ftruction of their goods, fent to the 
faid town on board certain fhips, and 
to the officers of his majefty’s reve- 
nue, and others who fuffered by the 
riots and infurreétions in November, 
December, and January laft; allow- 
ing the general iffue to be pleaded 
in actions brought in purfuance of the 


bill. 


The following Petition was prefented 

“in the Houfe of Commons, figned by 

moaft of the Gentlemen of North Ame- 
rica, vbo are in London: 


76 the honourable the Commons of Great 
Britain, in Parliament affembled, 


The bumble Petition of feveral Natives 
and Inhabitants of North America. 


Sheweth, 
HAT your petitioners, being 
natives of his majelty’s domi- 
nions in America, are deeply interett- 
ed inevery proceeding of this honour- 
able houfe, which touches thelife, hi- 
herties 
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berties or property of any perton or 
perfons in the faid dominions. 

That your petition rs conceive 
themfelves end their tellow fubjects 
entitled tothe rightsot natural juitice, 
and to the cominon law of E ngland, 
as their unalenable birthright ; that 
they apprehend it to be an inviolable 
rule of natural juttice, that no man 
jhall be condemned unheard, and 
that according to aw no perton or 
pertons can be judged without being 
calied up: " to fwear, and being per- 
initted to the evidence againtt 
them, and to make their defence. 

Thatitis theretore with the deepett 
forrow thev underttand, that this ho- 
nourable hwuteis now aboutto pats a 
bill to puniih with unexampled ri- 
gour, the tow not Botton ,tora trefpats 
committed by tome pertons unknown, 
upon the property of the Latt India 
company, wit: nout the laid t ow n’s be- 
ing apprifedot any accul: ation brought 
againtt them, or having been permit- 
ted to hear their d sour pe- 


hear 


letence. 
titioners conceive tuch proceedings [oO 
be directly repugnant to every prinie}- 
ple of law and juftice, and that under 


fuch a precedent, nowman, or body ot 


menin America, could enjoy a mo- 
ment’s fecurty : for if judgment be 
immmeciatelv. to follow an accufation 
eguintt the people of America, fup- 
ported even by perfons notorioufly at 
, nmity withthem, the acculed unac- 
quatnted with the charge, and from 
the sane etn ot the fluation utterly 
ACApAL hleot antwer: ne and detending 

againtt falfe 
hul- 
air ir thield. nor 
ion from ounnh- 


hea lelves, every home 
accutation will be pealled down, 
uce will no fonger be 
Innocence AL 


giecgt. 


. Vera 


” } 
— netitroners bey leave to re- 
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relent. that law in America mine 


: ™™ ts ' +? . ) ee nail 
ts redrels for any injury tuttamed 


Kachre, ane they can motltraly aihrim, 
t! if i CCl faq that country 
Wali as much i partiality as In any 
other baa a r » Bla by st fOMpINions. 
In p OT Of tai hey app al 10 an 1n- 
Nance of great notanety in which, un- 


‘cum anc ihat could ex- 
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aiperate the people, and difturh the 
courfe of juttice, Captain Prefton anj 
his foldiers had a fair trial, and {. 

vourableverdict. W hile the duecour 
ot law holds out redrefs for an Injury 
fuftained in America, they apprehen: 
the interpofition otf parliamentary 
power to be tull of danger, and with. 
out any precedent. If the perfons wh 
committed this trefpats are known, 
then the Eaft India company te 
their remedy againtt them at law, jj 
they are unknown, your Petitioner 
cannot comprehend by what rule of 


juflice the town can be punithed for 


a civil injury committed by perfogs 
not known to belong to them. 
Your petitioners conceive that there 
is not an inttance, even in the avi 
arbitrary times, in which a city was 
punithed by parliamentary authority, 


without being heard, for a civil o| 


fence not committed within their ju 
rifdiction, and without = having 
been tought at common law. Th 
cates which they have heard ‘addued 
are directly againftit; that of the King 
againit the city of London was fort 
murder committed within its wallsy 
its citizens in open day. But even 
then, arbitrary as the times were, tht 
tryal was public in a court of common 
law, the party heard, and the law laid 
down by the judges was, that it wa 
an offence at the common law to fu 
fer fuch e crime to be committed i! 
a walled town, tempore diurno, a 
none of the offenders to be known! 
indi€ted. ‘The cafe of Udinburgh, i 
which parliament did interpote, was 
the commitlion of an atrocious murde 
within her gates, and aggravased ¥ 
an overt act of high treaton, in oat 
cuting againth the exprefs will of 
crown the King’s laws. It is bier ef 
vable that thefe cities had by chart 
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eit heard, noris Botton a walled 
rown, nor was the fact committed 
within it, nor is the executive power 
‘a their hands, as it is in thofe of Lon- 
don and Edinburgh ; on the contrary, 
the governol himtelt holds that power, 
and has been advited by his majeity’s 


council to carry it into execution. It 


it has been neglected, he alone is an- 
(werable; if ithas been executed, per- 
haps at this infant, while puniihinent 
is inflicting here on thofe who have 
not been legally tried, the due courte 
of law is operating there to the dif- 
covery and profecution of the real ot- 
fenders. 

Your petitioners, think themfelves 
hound to declare to this honourable 
houfe, that they apprehend a pro- 
ceeding of exceflive rigour and tn- 


juitice will fink deep in the minds of 


their countrymen, and tend to alignate 
their affections from this country. 

That the attachment of America 
cannot furvive the juftice of Great 
Britain. 

Thatif they fee a different mode 
of trial eftablithed for them, and for 
the people of this country, a mode 
which violates the facred principles 
ot natural juttice, it may be produc- 
tive of national dittrufl,and extinguith 
thofe of hlial feelings of retpect and 
aifeCtion, which haye hitherto attach- 
ed them to the parent ftate. 

Urged, theretore, be everv motive 
of affetion to both countries : by the 
mot earneit defire, not only to pre- 


lerve their own rights, and thofe of 


their countryinen, but to prevent the 

difvlution of that love. harmony, and 

conhdence, which was tkeir mutual! 
Ulefing and fupport 

Your petitioness do mott earneft- 

iy betrech this honourable houfe 

the tard bill 
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LHE Counteée Lauzun paffed the 
lang iaterval, from the year 
72 to Gor, in the prifon of Pigne- 
}, t , 1 +] {4 2 as } by 
1, aS OLEH well obterved Vv 
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not get out of prifon, he may do very 
well within, and at laft come out a 
witer man thanhe entered;’ but thefe 
comfolations did not fall to the lot of 
the Count de Lauzun. Ata dittance 
from the voice of friend or relation; 
without any founds, except his own 
fighs ; without any light, except the 
glimmering through the ruins of the 
roof; without books, means of occu- 
pation, or poflibility of exercife; a 
prey to hope deferred, corroding lan- 
guor, and uninterrupted horror; he 
at latt, as the only means of preferv- 
ing himfelf from infanity, had recourfe 
to the expedient of taming a {pider. 
“ Mifery, fays ‘Irinculo, makes 
aman acquainted with flrange com- 
panions.”. The f{pider received his 
flies every morning with gratitude, 
carried on his webs through the day 
with alacrity, and engaged the whole 
attention of his benefactor ; until the 
gaoler, converfant infcenes of wretch- 
edneis, and confequently fteeled a- 
gainftevery tender fenfation, acciden- 
tally difcovered this amufement ot his 
prifoner, and, in the wantonnefs of 
tyranny, officioufly deftroyed the fub- 
ject of it. 

M. de Lauzun atterwards declar- 
ed that he conceived his agony on this 
occafion to have been more painful, 
than that of a fond mother on the lofs 
of a darling child. 
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The R. piri ity of Cour {ers 


OURSHIVAN the fut, one of 
the hungs of Pertia, being op- 


prefled with hunger, one day, as he 
was hunting, longed te eat part of the 
game he had killed. Being unprovid- 
ed with falt, however, he tent hig 
attendants to the next Village for 
fome, but denounced the mott fevere 
penalties on them if they omitted to 
pay for it ‘* What harm,” cried 
one of thefe, ‘* can there be in not 
aying for a little fale?” ** Ifa 
King,” replied Nourthivan, ‘* fhould 
pluck an Apple in the garden of one 
of his ftubjects, his Courtiers, the next 
dav, would cut down the Tree.” 
Aa 7 be 


An Ap aloo ue 
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fi | for the Relief of the Difjenters 
mf Rejpec? to Subscription; De- 
bates thereupon palled Hy the (Com- 
mons, but sereded by the Lords. 
bat-Iniia Company ill for reru- 
dating therr Servants in India. Se- 
bei ‘_India AR®uirs. 
Commuittec of Enquiry into the Reha- 
P the Lords to the Com>ons 
Corn Pil King’s Spee hb. Par 
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N the courfe of the debates upon 
the fate petition trom fome ot the 
clergy, for relief in the matter of fub- 
fcripon, feveral favourable fenti- 
ments were throw? rout MAL I) regard to 
the diflenting minitters, and foane con- 
cern was expre fled ror the hardihups 
they tutlered, in being obliged, under 
heavy penalties, to tubicribe the ar- 
ticles of a church to which they did 
not belong, and froin which they 
fought neither promotion nor emolu- 
men C; and tome gentlemen declared 
rer teadinels to content to a bill for 
eats reset, 


, ' ~ 5 F a ‘ < ¥ me 
Lins favouraoie « ipoiiuon in one 


part of the legifiature, naturally oc- 
eafioned a meeting of fome of the mi- 
niiiers mm Loncon, to conhder ot a pe- 
ce a a lor th: if nurpote ; 
hut they found char the ta Won was to 
fay advanced, thatthe time dimted 
tor the motyty ns WV Quid 


oe Sees 


receiving OT 

be elapted, betore thev could receive 
that athilance trom their brethren in 
the country winch they deemed ne- 
cellury to give it due weight, and to 
dhew if fo be amatie eneral coh- 
cern; upon tis account it was con- 
civuced to deter thy: wnplication until 
the entuing fet{lion Some promifes 
ot fupport which they atterwards 
met with, and ancfier to introducea 
bill in the:r favoeu: ot motion, 
which nnght be d 
the feilion, mace them depart from 
this refolwution, and 
tue body was accordingly appointed 
at a general mecting, to condud the 


rolg 
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The Political Hiftory of Europe. 
bufinets, andto prepare a bill for the 
purpole. 


[r may be neceflary to preiite, 


nein any partot 


a conumtree ot 


Aprif, 


that 4: the act of toleration of the 
firft of William and Mary, the diflen- 


ters vained a legal nicht to the exer. 
cite of the divine worthip in thei 
Own manner; but ius right was con. 
diuonal, withretpedt torherr minitters, 
their fchool-mailers, and pé.vate t- 
tors, who were of. ved to fubicribe to 
the doctrinal parts of the 3g articles, 
which are by much tne greater part 
of the whole, and were niv exc Med 
from fomething more than two, which 
related motily to difcipline. Wy ithout 
{uch fubtcription, thoie we have men- 
tioned were fubject to the heavy pe- 
nalties, which have been {o often and 
fo much complained of, in {ome of 
ourlaws relative toreligion, and which 
{till continue unrepealed. As the dif- 
{enters of that time were as {trongl 
attached to the doctrinal parts of thole 
articles as even the inembers of theel- 
tablifhed church, and that difcipline 
conttituted the great line of dittinction 
between them, this fubfcription was 
net then confidered as a matter of 
hardihip, or, if it had, would pro- 
bably have be - remuted, upon the 
general principles of religious liberty 
and toleration, which ‘operated in 
the bringing in and pafling of the 
law. 

li appears that < great change has 
fince taken place in the religious opt 
nions of many of tie Diffenters, and 
that the Calyinifin which then prevail 
ed has ina great degree declined; and 
if we might prefume to form any 


judgement trom the fmall number of 


their divines who for many years have 
fubferibed to the articles, it might be 
concluded that this change has been 
very general. By this means they 
be ‘came liable to the heavy penaltics 
of thofe laws we have mentioned; 
and it ts perhaps as much owing 
the general indifference of the times, 
ig regard to religious matters, as 0 
the Sale f government, tha at they 


have not beea more frequently enfort- 


The 


ed againft them. 
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The bringingin of this bill 
, gave a great alarm toa the 
high-church genuemen, who, 
feeing the former petition, one the at- 
tempt upon the church Nalluin Cem- 
us claim, minediately fucceeded by 
another attack upon the 39 articles, 
bevan to imagine that fome fettled 
delign was formed, fubverhye of the 
etablithed religion. They according- 
ly oppofed it with great warmth; but 
found the general feafe of the houte 
frongly againit them, and were fur- 
prized (0 (ee a confiderable part ot ad- 
min {tration and almott the whole of 
oppofition for once join in opinion, and 
both appear equally fanguine in the 
caufe of religious liberty, and for ex- 
tending the benetitsof toleration. [he 
motion was accerdingly carned with- 
outa divifion, and the numbers thar 
appeared againtt it, upon the fecond 
and third reading, were fo fmall, as 
fcarcely to merit obfervation. It 
was however produdtive of very con- 
fiderable debates, as well in this 
part of its progrefs; as when it was 
afterwards carried up to the houfe of 
lords. 

Many of che arguments, made ufe 
of in thefe debates, were oi courfe up- 
on the fame principles, with thofe 
which had been already repeated up- 
onthe former affair of the petition. 
Many others, however, were diflinet, 
and upon new ground. It was fad 
inoppofition to the bill, that a total 
Cxeinption {i Olde fubfcription would 
open the way for fuch an inundation 
otenthufiafin, abfurdity, and extra- 
vagance into the Chrittian church, as 
would equally detace and detorm it ; 
that Arians, Socinians, Deifts, and 
profane fcotters of ail denomingtions, 
wouldtake that opportunity to mount 
the pulpit, and therefrom to under- 
inne, ridicule, or dire@tly attack the 
principles of the Chriftian religion, 
and perhaps to deny the divinity of 
its Author 

That though the Diffenters were a 
relpeCtable body, and that a proper 
regard fhould be paid to the tender-. 
Rels of tReir confciences, and even to 
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their prejudices, foie regard was al- 
{o due to the members of the eftablith- 
ed church, who were much more nu- 
merous, and fhould not be held lefs 
refpectable; thatthey weuld undoubt 

edly take the alarm upon this oceafi- 
on, and, us a fuperior body, claim a 
prior regard from the tegiflature. 
That this bill, inttead of being enti- 
ted, An A& for relief, &c. Ihould 
have borne its true name, and fhould 
have been entitled, An Aét tor the 
encouragement of Prefbvrerianifm, 
and for weakening and deftroving the 
church of England ; that thus it be- 
came dangerous to the ftate in a dou- 
ble degree; by reviving animofities, 
which were almoft worn out, be- 
tween the body of the people and the 
Diflenters, and by the eftablifhment 
of a republican religion, which had 
been at all times the {worn foe to 
monarchy. 

It was faid befides, that the penal 
laws were only held in terrorem, and 
were rarely enforced ; and that this 
lenity in the executive powers made 
the prapofed regulations totally un- 
neceffarvy ; why then is an applicati- 
on of this nature made, and peoples 
thoughts directed to matters that were 
buried in oblivion, when there is no 
grievance exifting on which to found 
acomplaimt? They admit themfelves, 
that very few of them have fubferib. 
ed to the articles, vet they live in all 
eqjfe and fecurity : it ts well known, 
that, moderate as they are, very few 
of them comply, with the other terms 
of the a@t ot toleration, or will give 
themielves the troubie of attending 
the quarter-fetfions, to take the oaths, 
and inake the declaration againtt Po- 
pery; why then, in this time of gene- 
yal relaxation of the laws, and of un- 
dikurbed poffeffion to every man in 
his opinions, let them be what they 
may, why, in the eafe and wanton-— 
nets of their hearts, do they interrupt 
this harmony that was growing up bee” 
tween the Cherch and the Diffenters? 
why not reft contentee in the genera! 
connivance, without troubling the 
legifiature to yuitify their neglects 
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and omiilions, and to authorize their 
breach of one law by the pafling of 
another? They firft break the law, 
and then, not content withimpunity, 
muft have a difpenfation for fo doing. 
the Diffenters 
had complained of no grievance, nor 
brought no petition : that thev were 
going to rediefs grievances, of whofe 
ex:ftence they had no proof; that they 
had not, as they ought, excepted a- 
gaint any particular articles; that it 
was not intended by government, in 
the act of toleration, to grant relte 
ro al! Diffenters, or ro all unbelivers, 
without exception ; but thar t was 
intended for the benefit of thofe only 
who agreed with the Church, tn 35 
articles and a half, which contamed 
the effentials ef her faith ; and that 
thofe who now apply for relicf do not 
at all come within the denomination 
of Diffenters, as the term was then 
underftood; but are a new body of 
men, holding principles totally diffe- 
rent, and who are not known to the 
Some gentlemen on that fide 
were difpofed to grant them reliet, by 
a initigation of fome of the penalties, 
or by repealing one or two of the fta- 
utes that bore the heaviclt upon 
them; while others feemed of opinion, 
that the houfe fhould not at all engage 


It was faid, that 


law. 


in religious difquifitions. 


It was faid on the other fide, that, 
after having experienced the happy 
benefits of toleration for more than 
fourfcore years, it was little to be ex- 
peed in this enlightened age, that 
any plea for its utility would now be- 
come neceflarv. That as to the mif- 
chiefs reprefented from the preaching 
of enthuliafts or infidels, the free tole- 
ration both in Scotland and Ireland, 
wherenofubfcriptions arerequired,and 
none of thofe confequences enfue, are 
living evidences to the contrary ;that 
no fubicriptions can keep vicious men 
or infidels out of any church, and that, 
as they are not reftrained by any piin- 
ciples, they will naturally go where 


the greateft emoluments are to he 
gained ; it is to them a matter of in- 


cifercace how many articles are made, 
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they will fign them all ; and fuch re. 
ftraints can only operate upon thofe 
who feel themfelves fenfibly bound by 
‘principles. ‘hat there are laws fy. 
ficiently fevere in being to curb ang 
punifh all other attacks upon the 
great fundamentals of Chriftianity, 
whether from the pulpit or elfewhere, 
that the declaration propofed in the 
bill, and the teftimomal to qualify a 
preacher will prevent the intrufion of 
unproper perfons into that funtion, 
that even tits reftraint has not ope. 
rated for thele 40 or 50 years paf 
upon the Diffenters during which time 
they have not entered into any fub- 
fcription, and yet none of thofe cen- 
fequences fo fatal to religion and mo. 
ality, and which have been fo fright. 
fully defcijbed, have in any degree 
appeared; and that the Quakers who 
fubfcribe to no articles, are as inoffen- 
five a people, and have fewer finguls. 
rities, than they had in the days of 
perfecution, 

‘That with refpe& to the charge 
made upon the prefent Diffenters, of 
their having deviated in fome matters 
trom the religious opinions of their 
anceftors, it is probably well found: 
ed; and if the enquiry could be accu. 
rately made, it would perhaps ap- 
pear, that the charge would equally 
lic againft every order and comment 
ty of mankind, among whom, civil- 
zation and learning have taken place: 
opinions are at all times fluctuating 
things, and the variations are more 
or leks in particular periods; but pt 
will in general be tonnd to encreale 
upon fpeculative fubjects, in propor- 
tion to the learning of the times, and 
the leifure which the people have to 
beftow upon them. Another charge 
of a hariher nature is made upon 
them, of their holding principles tub- 
verfive of Chriftianity: if this charge 
be reitri€ted to fome particular ind- 
viduals, it may hold as well againt 
them, as againft any other body of 
equal number ; but, if.it be general, 
it is cruel and unjuft; the names o 
maiuy gentlemen of the diflenting clet- 

gv, who neyer fubfcribed to ai tae" 
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will long be remembered with vene- 
ration by Chriftians of all denomina- 
| tions, for their able defence of Chaf- 
tianity againit fome of its moft dange- 
> cous aflailants; among many other 
e names that might be mentioned with 
I equal authority, area Lardner, or a 
| Leland, to be fufpected of irreligion 
' ordeifin? yet the overthrower of Bo- 
| lingbroke, and the expofer and detec- 
+ tor of his dangerous fallacies, would 
| ifhe had lived in England, have been 
) liable to fine and imprifonment, for 
© explaining that gofpel to his congre- 
S gation which he had fo ably defended 
E againft its enemies. 
| “That the charge againft the Diffen- 
ters, of being natural enemies to mo- 
narchy, and of being dangerous to 
the ftate, are equally futile and un- 
‘jut; however unjuttihable fome of 
its latter confequences might have 
| been, which it was not then poffible 
to forefee, their original oppofition to 
| the tyranny of Charles I. was not on- 
ly defenfible, but highly praife-wor- 
> thy; and notwithftanding the power- 
s ful operation both of religious and 
| defpotic prejudices, has. received the 
fanction of the wifeft and moft learn- 
ed men, in all thofe ‘nations, where 
they can in any Cegree venture to 
think for themfelves; but that wav- 
b ingall defence, the abfurdity, of im- 
: puting to men now, living, the crimes 
orerrors of another race, who have 
lain in their graves for, more thana 
century, 1s fo obvious as not to de- 
live aferious confideration. That 
onthe contrary, the En, ‘ith hittory 
@ounds with uofanees, which fhew 
them to have been exculleut citizens, 
and to have been as loyal ane cuuful 
under goud princes, as they were 
mn in their oppohti@n to thofe iy- 
ats who wanted to overthrow the 
conttitution | 
: Tt was faid that the appri nenfion, 
Ol danger to the church. was equally 
M founded; that the, Diffeiters were. 
already relieved by ibe act of rolera © 
“on, from fubfcribrijg to thofe dif- 
‘inttive articles of the church of En- 
40d which are peculiar toher; and 
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that the articles which they are en- 
joined to fign by the prefent mode of 
fubicription, contain only thofe doc- 
trines, which the church of Geneva 
holds in common with her; fo that 
this abfurd mode of fubfcription, in 
reality, if oblerved, would contri- 
bute much more to the propagation 
of Calvinifmthan to the eitabliihment 
of the national religion; upon what 
principles then of civil or ecclefiafti- 
cal policy, is a fub{cription fupport- 
ed and enforced, which is not Jets 
prejudicial to the eftablifhed church, 
than it is odious to thofe on whom 
the prelent Jaws would compel it ? 
‘That the cafe of the Diflenters was 
very diligrent from thofe who had 
made the late applicaugn for relief ; 
thar the jatter, by being members ot 
the eftablifhed church, were bound 
by many tes to obey its rules, and 
laws; but that the Diffenters were 
only praying leave to be difengaged 


from tics, which were foreign to theif | 


principles and inftitutions ; and ‘that 
the refufal would feem to imply a 
fuppofition, equally ‘injurious ap 
unjuff to the..church of England, as 
if her foundations were fo weakly laid, 
that fhe was obliged to prefs the af- 
fitance of thole who did not belgng 
to her co fupport them. Fae 
That the propofal of granting a 
partial coleration could be confidered 
only as an act of pleafantry, that is, 
we will tolerate people as fai as they 
agree with us ; but where we differ, 
there we fhall perfecute ;, furely 
there can he no merit, in tolerating 
our own doétrines ; for the tery prin- 
ciple of toleration is, that you will 
tolerate, not. thofe who agree with 
you in opinion, but thote whofe re- 
ligious notions are totally differese. 
Chrittian, charity confifts in allowing 
others a latitude Of opinion, and in 
putting fuch a reflraint- upon one, 
own mind, as will prevent the bi: cer. 
nefs of zeal from becoming Dard. 
mount in it; and that the idca of 
chriftianity being endangered by tole- 
ration, is Contrary to truth and hitto- 
ry, which fhew that the chriftian re- 
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ligion never flourithed fo much as in 
times of the trectt toleration, and ne- 
ver fell from itfelf ull it departed 
from thofe principles. 
‘That the arguments brought for 
etaining fubfcription, becaute the 
cruelty and iniquity of the penal laws 
rendered them inefheacious and impo- 
tent, were the ttrongett that could be 
made ufe of for remeving it totally. 
That the fecurity of freemen was too 
facred, to be entrufted to the ditcre- 
rion of judges, the caprice of a court, 
or the malice or avarice of individu- 
als; and thar though in general, thofe 
laws had continued dormant tor a 
confiderable terme, inttances had been 
fain before them of itliberal profecu- 
tions carried on under their tanétion, 
and that they had now before them 
the cafe of alady, who was jn danger 
of lofing her whole fortune in conte- 
quence of them, that the boatted le- 
nience of government, and the good 
temper of the times, was the ttrong- 
eft reafon that could be brought for 
feizing fo happy an opportunity of 
procuring a remedy, and that it 
wotld be fruitlefs to afk for relief or 
fecurity, when through a change of 
principles in the one, and of temper 
m the other, a profecution might per- 
haps be actually begun. But jt is 
faid that becaufe the Diffenters enjoy 
liberty of connivance, this applica- 
tion for felief and fecurity, is not on- 
ly unneceflarv, but an aQ@ of inere 
wantonnefs; it comes then to be afk- 
ed. undér what unheard ot definition 
of liberty, a freeman is fuppoted to 
bold his rights by connivance ; con- 
nivance is but a temporary relaxati- 
on of flavery; and is the liberty of 
Engh amen to depend upon fuch a te- 
nure> Some eminent writers piace li- 
berty inan exemption from fear, but 
can thote who enjoy it by connivance 
he exempt from f . 
prehenfion. You hanga fwod. fuf- 


pended by a thread, over the heacis 
of the Diffenters, and affure them that 
voy wil! not break the thread; if that 
*s vour real intention, is it not eaty, 
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and much better, to remove 44, 
{word, and relieve them from the) 
terrors. 

However fanguine the hopes thy 
were formed, from the great mayor. 
ty that carried this bill through t 
houfe of commons inight have bee 
it had itll a feverer ordeal ro unde, 
go, in which its fortune deferted » 
Upon a tfecond reading in the hoys 
of lords, on the 19th of May, it wa 
thrown out bya vatt majority, ther 
being, including ihe proxies, 103 
lords who oppoted it, fo 29, only, 
who fupported the bill. 

Notwithitanding the unplied re. 
commendation that had been fo early 
given, for an enguiry into the affan 
of the Eaft India company, and tk 
eftablifhment of fome regulations fe 
their future government, the hovk 
had now fat near three months, with 
out the {malleft notice being takend 
that bufinefs. It feems pretty ev 
dent, that admiaiftration had no {en 
ous intention of entering deeply int 
that matter for the prefent, and thé 
the fublequent movements during tk 
remainder of the fetllon, were only 
intended to keep it alive, and to male 
or find fome openings, for that grea 
revolution which it has fince accom: 
plithed in the affairs of the company. 
It was alfo, perhaps, neceffary, the 
this bufinefs thould be fo far entete! 
into,asahat the company fhould cov 
tinue entangled in the hands of th 
parliament during the recefs. How. 
ever this might be, it is more tha 
probable, that no part of this pli 
was underftood, by the gentle 
who were the immediate actors" 
bringing the affairs of the compat) 
under confidegation, and that the 
were actuated by very different mo 
tives. 


The firft notice that was taken? 


this bufinefs, was in confequence & 
a mot ) + 

motion made by the de March} 
purty chairman of the Eaft | 
lndia company, for leave to bring" 
a bill for the better regulation of # 


company’s feryants and concerns 8 
; | [nit 
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As this bill was totally laid by af- 


om 


‘adsin view, than the reftraining of ter the fecond reading, we sviy take 


m 4 17% . 
. odio. This bill had no f{maller ob- 
7 the governor and counc)! from all 
yA manner of trade, and the making of 
«total alteration in the court of ju- 
, © dicature, and im the mode ot admi- 
» Ae nittring juftice in Bengal; befides 
I I creatly eolarging the company $s pow- 
» Fe crs WiLL relpect to its fervants:, and 
gfe the ‘aying of many other new rettric- 
gMeetions vpon them. 
of The reafons urged in fupporvof the 
Pe motion were, that the bad ftare of 
fp our affairs in India was owing to the 
"BE jitle power the court of directors had 
Beto ounith their fervants, either for 
, B difodedience to their orders, or for 
nian malpractices in thefr feveral depart- 
fee ments; that nothing could contribute 
fe more to thofe enormitics, than that 
fee (olecifm in reafon and policy, of al- 
lowing the governors of diftant coun- 
{fe tries to become traders and mer- 
fp chants; and that the judicature ot 
i bengal was eftablifhed when we had 
» fp nly a (mall territory, and was total- 
fey unequal to the adminiltracion of 
» fee juitice, info vaft a dominionas we 
» me now poflets in that part of the world. 
»fee it was faid on the other fide, that 
et was unparliamentary to bring ina 
dil to redrefs a grievance, without 
f® ‘ome prior proof that the grievance 
fe culled; that the houfe ovght firft to 
ji enter into an enquiry concerning our 
fe prefent fituation in India, and the 
» fe Caules that led to it; that it was to 
be feared the enquiry would thew, 
se at the evils lay too deep to be re- 
se '#edied by the propofed bill; that it 
of Would be almoft impoflible co pre- 
see ent the company’s fervants from 
see ing, directly or indire€tly; thas 
cme lending out afew perfons learned 
-" “ielaws of England, as judges, 
= “4s very inadequate to the purpofe 
{BB % executing the laws in fo vata trae 
: pot Country; and that the meafure 
would be premature, as we had not 
“Be Yet determined by what laws the in- 
stants thould be governed. ‘The 
eae 9 was however carricd, anda 
fee was fome time after brought in 
Be corciagt: 


notice of it, to ihew in what manner 
it led to the equiry that was tmmedi- 
ately begun intothe affairs ot the com- 
pany, and probably in fome meature 
to the great revolution which. has 
fince taken place in them. 

in the debates upon this occafion, 
much altercation arofe, and many 
long charges and defences were made 
between fome gentlemen who were 
leaders of parties, or had conidera- 
ble influence in the India courts, and 
fome others that had acquired vatt 
fortunes inthe company’s fervice a- 
broad. ‘Thefe matters would have 
been of little confequence to the pub- 
lic, atthrough the heat that attended 
them, and perhaps, the animofity 
from whence they proceeded, the 
conduct and affairs of the company, 
and the tranfactions’ ef her fervaats, 
had not been laid open infuch a man- 
ner, as evidently fhewed, that they 
merited a ftrict enquiry, and wanted 
much regulation. It alfo afforded an 
handle to its enemies, which was not 
neglected, of attempting to fhew the 
infuthciency of the company for the 
government of fuch great dominions, 
and the neceffity that government 
jhould take the whole under its imme- 
diate jurif{diction. 

On the day of bring- 
ing in the bill, a motion Apr. 13th 
was accordingly made for 
a felect committee of thirty-one mem- 
bers to enquire into the nature and 
ftate of the fat India company, and 
of the affairs in the Eaft Indies. ‘he 
neceility of fuch an enquiry was 
ftrongly urged from @ variety of con- 
fiderations, among which were the 
following: the prefent very preca- 
rious fituation of affairs in India; the 
late diflreffes of the natives, and the 
depopulation of the country; the or- 
preflive and arbitrary conduct of tie 
company’s fervants; the great de- 
creafe of the nett revenues in Bengali, 
from various mifmanagements, as 
well as fiom great and unaneceffary 
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expences; the immenfe confequence 
to this nation of preferving and well 
governing thofe countries; and that 
ifiis could only be done, by makin 
a full enquiry into their nature and 
flate, and then eftablifh a regular and 
permanent form of juftice and govern- 
ment. 

Though the neceflity of fome en- 
quiry and regulation was evident, 
many objected to the beginning of 
fuch enquiry fo late in the fetfion ; 
fummer was already appearing, and 
its magnitude was fuch, and the dif- 
ficulties attending it were fo great, 
that it was evident thetwentieth part 
of itcould not be gonethrough during 
the fitting of parliament. Many ob- 
ye€ted to the mode of enquiry by a 
fele&t committee; and though the 
gentleman who made the motion was 
wunconneéted with adminiftration, it 
was Known that the minitter would 
have the virtual nomination of the 
members who compofed the commit- 
tee. It was befides urged, that the 
telect committee was not accountable 
for its condu@t; that an enquiry 
therefore, by the board of trade or 
privy council would be preferable, 
as they are amenable to juftice; and 
that as the proceedings of fuch com- 
mitteés-often are fecret, and never 
entirely publifhed, they are in nofear 
of public cenfure, and are thereby 
tree from thai controul, to which the 
whole houte is liable, all its trantac- 
tions being quickly known to the 
world. Befides i was urged, that 
no plan had been mentioned; fo that 
the houfe which was about to vote 
this very delicate enquiry, could not 
pudze to what objets it was direct- 
ed, or what ends it propoted to com- 
pats 

\ twithkanding thefe objeions, 
themodtion for a feleét committee was 
eatiied without a divifion, and thirty 
ene members were accerdingly cho- 
ten by baifor, The fubje@t of their 
mnguifirion was fo various, and of fo 
greatan extent, that they were obli- 
ged to apply for leave to continve 


" . - . ey? 
Laer brtings Canng the twanmer Lhe 


refult of thefe, and of the other e. 
quiries that were made into the flay 
of the aft India affairs, will appetr 
in their proper place, in the hit 
cal article for the enfuing year, 

The ill —— which had fo yp. 
accountably taken place between th 
two houtes in the preceding feffion, 
was continued during the whob 
courfe of the prefent, and EXCept in 
the tran{mitting of bills from one » 
the other, there was no more cop. 
munication between them, than if 
they had been the jealous councils of 
two rival ftates. 

In this ftate of things, 
the lords rome contra- Apr. 3oth 
ry to cuftom, fent a bill 
to the commons by a matter in chap. 
cery and aclerk afliftant, the whol 
houfe feemed to take fire at thei. 
dignity, and would not accept th 
meflage till they had exainined th 
journals, to know if there were any 
precedents for oe bills in fuchs 
manner. In the courfe of a hafty ani 
patlionate debate which enfued upa 
this occafion, feveral gentlemen mer 
tioned, that on the tirft day of tht 
feffion, they had been rudely turned 
out of the houfe of lords, even befor 
the fpeaker got out of the door. 4 
motion was accordingly made fort 
conmittee to fearch for precedents ® 
the manner of bills being fent from 
the lords, and alfo of the impropt 
behaviour of the lords to the com 
mons Exceptions were howevt 
taken tothe word improper, as itt 
carried an appearance of prejudging 
the cafe, and after a warm debate, 
the word was left out upon a div 
fion. 

Upon the report of the committe 
being given in, which contained It 
folutions of improper behaviour and 
a want of refpe@, which ought to 
relented, a motion was made [to fens 
back the bill to the lords, afligniss 
asa reafon, that it had been tent) 
improper meflengers. This was 6 
poled by adminittration, as it W8 
faid it might lay a foundation tor ® 
quarrel, which might not be cali 
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accommodated; and atrer a contide- 
rable debate, rhe motion was ovel- 


ryled upon adivifion, by 107, againtt 


: 


, A motion was then made for a 
7 ference with the lords, which was 
orer-ruled in the fame manner, and 
after long debates, and feveral pro- 

ofed amenumenis, the matier ended 

‘aa meflage co the lords, inwhich the 
impropriety ol the meflengers was 
the only complaint ttated, which it 
was hoped would not be drawn into 
srecedent; this produced an antwer, 
that the bill had been ordered in the 
ufual manner, and that the matter of 
complaint was occafioned by the ill- 
nels of one of the perfons who fhould 
have prefented it; that a good cor- 
relpondence was withed for, and 
that it was not meant to introduce 
any precedent contrary to eitabliihed 
ufage. ‘Thus the fore was covered, 
if not fkinned, tor the prefent. 

The inefhcacy of the temporary 
corn bills which had been patied in 
every feilion, for examining into, and 
confidering the whole ftate of the 
corn trade, andof the corn laws, and 
for framing fuch refolutions thereon, 
as might be the bafis of a comprehen- 
hveand permanentlaw, which ihould 
take in all poflible cafes, with refpec 
to exportation, importation, prices 
and bounties, and thereby fuperfede 
the neceility of temporary and im- 
perfect regulations. Several refolu- 
tions were then pafled and approved 
of upon this fubjeét, and the latenefs 
of the teaton only, prevented its be- 
ing carried farther. <A bill was now 
brought in upon the fame principles, 
and pafled through the Houte of Com- 
Mos, the former refelutions being 
ma great meature the foundation 
Of it. 

_ This bill, together with another, 
‘or the levying of penaliies on the 
killing of game, were returned by the 
lords with fome alterations. ‘"Fhis 
matter, in the prefent temper, occa- 
HOneG a great ferment; it was urged, 
‘hat ihe lords had no right to make 
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bill; and that it, was telling the peo- 
ple by their reprefentatives, that they 
were no longer to tax theinfelves: it 
was however faid, that money levied 
by way of penalty could not potlibly 
be coniidered in thatlight, but it was 
replied, that it was not the fum to be 
levied, nor the manner of levying it, 
but the precedent.whighit might efta- 
blith, and the. doctrines and princi- 
ples it mizht hereafter maintain, that 
were the matter of confideration; and 
that it, was not for gos. the glorious 
Hampden contended, but for the pro- 
perties, privileges, and liberties of 
his. countrymen. . The bills were 
thrown out with extraordinary marks 
of contempt. : 

In the {peech from the throne, ac~ 
knowledginents were made ef the 
temper and prudence which 
had governed all their deli- 
berations; and particular 
thanks was returned for the frefh 
proot they had given of their affec- 
tionate attachment, in the additional 
fecurity they had provided for the 
welfare and honour of the royal fa- 
mily. ‘They were informed of the 
pacilic difpofition of other powers, 
and that there was the ftrongeft rea- 
fon to believe, that the tranquillity 
of this nation was not im ‘danger of 
being ditturbed. ‘They were hearti- 
ly thanked for the chearfulnefs and 
difpatch with which they had grant- 
ed the fupplies, the ample provifion 
that had been made for every branch 
of the public fervice; and that it was 
feen with pleafure afd approbagion, 
that they had at the fame time been 
able, by a proper difpofition of the 
public money, to make fosne farther 
progreis in reducing the nacional debr. 
No doubt was made but they would 
carry to their re{pe¢tive counties the 
fame principles, and the fame zeal 
for the public good, which they had 
already manifelted; and that they 
would cultivate a {pirit of harmony 
and confidence amongall ranks of the 
peopic, to convince them, that, with- 
out a due reverence for the laws, 
Bh neithes 
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neither their civil or religious rights 
could be enjoyed in comfort or fecu- 
rity; and to ature them that their 
interefts are confidered as infeperably 
connected with thofe of the crown; 
and that his majefty is and ever was 
perfuaded, that the profperity and 
glory of his reign mutt depend on his 
poffeiling the atteCtion and maintaining 
the happinefs of the people. 


Extra& from Obfervations on the 
ower of Climate over the Policy, 
Strength, and Manners of Nations. 


E fhall prefent our readers 

with the chapter in which the 
author cetcribes the influence of the 
enervating caufes, on the inhabitants 
of South Britain, fome ages after the 
Norman conqueft. 

‘ The glorious reigns of the kings 
of the Plantagenet race prefent an 
hoftile cotintenance to that people 
which | had endeavoured to eftablith 
trom the effets of foil and fituation 
upon the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain. I have withed to convey to my 
reader an idea, that the temperature 
of our climate ts favourable to the 
growth of every virtue, but our foil 
and fituation are enemies to the pre- 
fervation of them, ever working to 
their corruption as they rfeto matu- 
rity; thatif accidents, lucky events, 
or good policy, ihall remove the em- 
barratlments of the enervating cir- 
cuimftances, and reftore to climate a 
freedom ot ating, its genuine force 
will then difclofe ittelf, and virtue a- 
gain be the chara@eriflic of South 
Britain. What were the caufes which 
reftored this power to climate, and 
continued it almoft without interrup- 
tion, fromthe Conauett until the time 
of Henry VIL. I fhail now endeavour 
to thew. 

‘ ‘The Norman barons, from the 
gmethcr anceftors had ferzed upon 

he province of Neuttia, were obli- 
ved to wage almott perpetual wars 
with the kings of France, who were 
piqued, and with good reafon, at lec- 
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April, 
ing a feudatory impoted upon them, 
too proud and too powertul to be de. 
pendent upon the crown; the art of 
war through neceflity was their chief 
ftudy, and their wondertul atchieve. 
ments in Italy and Sicily thew the 
great excellence of Norman di(c. 
pline; by torce they became matters of 
i’ngland, and torce was to be uled in 
prelerving it; the Scotch, who had 
efpoufed the intereft of the Saxon roy- 
al family, were to be held in obferva. 
tion; a defcent of the Danes was with 
reafon to be apprehended; the Sax. 
ons, whom they had taken by fur. 
prize, indeed foon became incorpora- 
ted with the victors; brave by nature 
as themfelves, they foon catched their 
noble ardour, and became matters of 
their difcipline. “The encreafe of ter- 
ritory accruing to our fovereigns by 


intermarriages with the houfes of An- 


jou and of Aquitaine, enlarged their 
intercourfe with the continent, and 
the claims upon the entire kingdom 
of France, which devolved upon Ed- 
ward IIL. inright of his mother, open- 
ing that intercourfe ftill wider, laid 
a foundation for almoft continual 
wars, and gave fo bright a glow to 
the military f{pirit of Lengland as to 
dazzle the eyes ofall Europe. When 
the profecution of thofe claims was 
at any time remitted, the great ftrug- 
gles with the crown, the civil wars 
of York and Lancafter, kept up th 
national attention to arms; and when 
thele principal caufes were quictcent, 
the inroads trom Scotland, the intur- 
reCtions of the Welch, or the trobies 
of Ireland, conftantly agitating the 
people, made them ever warlike ané 
alert: thefe were no featons to it 
down to a luxurious enjoyment 0 
the things the country afforded; they 
could not hug themfelves in the fecu- 
rity which the fea prefented them; 
{trong continental conneétions had 
browen their infularity of {ituation; 
inattention tothe fchemes of foreigs 
courts was fhakenoff; the want ol 4 
due information, which want ha 
left the politics of [ngland, ae 

the 
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he a period, in a ftate of gro{s 
inperfeCtion, was fupplied; and thete 
will, [ hope, he admitted as {uthci- 
ent reafons why England through 
thefe ages could not, by yielding to 
the circuinttances of foil and fituation 
Gnk into the foft down of floth and 
luxury; fhe wasthen a body healthy 
and athletic from temperance and ex- 
ercife, by the abfence of which invi- 
gorating caufes, fhe became in fuc- 
ceeding ages languid, {woollen, ur- 
wieldy and diftempered. 

‘ The civil warsof York and Lan- 
calter had fo called home the atten- 
tion of the Englifh, that Lewis Xf. 
(eized the opportunity of rendering 
their re-eftabliihment in France im- 
practicable for the future, for the 
duke of Burgundy was deftroyed ; 
they began to feel the influerice ot 
trade however remote, and although 
Henry VII. was a narrow minded, 
contemptible, avaricious tyrant, yet 
not a {park of their former {pirit could 
his oppreffions ftrike out of the nati- 
on; as to the important change of 
property occafioned by laws enacted 
in his reign, it could not as yet have 
operated to the humiliation of the no- 
bles, for Oxford difmiffed his retain- 
ers through fear of Henry, not thro’ 
want of means to fupport them; and 
if the commons had acquired proper- 
ty, it did not add to their refolution, 
lor they endured the unwarrantable 
exactions of Dudley and Empfon with 
a patience unexampled in former 
reigns : in fhort, fo foon as peace, 
together with that commercial turn 
which Europe had then taken, had 
lurnifhed the Englifh with the means 
of indulgence and eafe, they would 
nor run the hazard of immediately 
oling them, by attempting to give a 
check to this firft of the ‘Tudor race; 
nor did the defpotifin of this family 
arite from any extraordinary courage 
inthem, but from the abject fubmit- 
ion of the people: and here imparti- 
ality muft allow, that although the 
former aétive periods had kept up 
the courage of the Englith, yet did 
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all their domeftic contention {pring 
from implicit obedience to their great 
barons before the battle of Evefham, 
or from attachment to particular 
branches of the reigning family, until 
the diftinction was lott in the union of 
the contending houfes; it never arofe 
from a juft notion of civil liberty, 
which hath not the aggrandizement of 
barons, the pretenfions of particular 
families to a crown, for its concern, 
as the above caufes being removed, 
we fee them tamely fubinitting to 
Henry VIII. the mott bloody and bru- 
tal tyrant that ever deformed the an- 
nals of anation; we cannot point out 
one well regulated effort in favour of 
liberty through the long courfe of his 
reign; the religious prejudices of a 
bigotted nation given up, the proper- 
ty of the church peaceably transterr- 
ed to the crown and to a part of the 
laity, the fortrefles of {uperflition en- 
tircly difinantled under him and his 
fucceflor; and to prove that the na- 
tion did not fubmit from conviction, 
we have only to obierve that what 
was done in his and E’dward’s reign 
was immediately reverfed, with the 
like confentof the people in the reign 
of Mary, whote gloomy and horrid 
cruelties were fuftered until death re- 
moved her; thefe all are marks not of 
national patience but of national in- 
fenfibility. As to Elizabeth, her 
greatelt admirers mutt allow her to 
be no better than a fenfible defpor, 
fhe had occafion for the affetion of 
her people, and fhe had the addrefs 
to cajole them; but it is evident trom 
what they had borne from her prede- 
ceflors, that if fhe had Philip for her 
friend, infteadof his being her enemy, 
the might not only have offended, 
but opprefled them with impunity ; 
as to the boafted glories of her reign, 
it is true fhe preterved the peace of 
England, but what figure would fhe 
have made, if fhe had a principal part 
to maintain upon ihe continent, like 
fome of our former monarchs ? had 
fhe their extenfive dominions jn 
France to preferve? fhe who in the 
Bb 2 dif- 
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aid € diftrated ftate of the French monar- owing to the great numbers of Ger. Or « 
he chy, after the death of of Henry II. mans, of Scotch, of [rith, and of A. 

ys oe had not even the {piri tof making the mericans, who ferved in our fleets and Wit 
i fmatlett effort for the recovery of armies, paid indeed by Englith mone 

# Calais.’ but Engiith money is néither, Engl h Whe 
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er de the {tate of the Enghth tpirit under thefe confiderations the wretched | ine OE Fe 
Lit :o the Stuart race, and whether it ap- capacity ot the 2 rench miniftry, un- 
of ee peared to advantage intheimportant der the direétion of a weak woman, 
ay event of the Revolution. Infurvey- the war, on tneir fide, ttrangled inits 
4% ing thefe peri ods of our hiltory, heen- birth by the want of animmediate Con- 
| tertains no high opinionot any oppo- junction in the houfes of Bourbon, the 1 
Laat fition to arbitrary government that Is one difabled before the other moved, i with 
a ea not immediately fupported by an in- which contd then do little more than [ER and | 
Liga furreétion of the people. For a nati- give additional fplendor to the ti ciled 
Cee | on to fubmitto defpotifm ratherthan umphsof Britain ; thefe things coni- but. : 
aay have recourfe toarms in delence of dered, from the uncommon ltuttre of Re happ 
iat their liberties, would certainly argue the war we {p ak of, a fuperior Cou- E pecu 
at a degree of the molt cont empt! ible pu- rage of the preient. Eenglith, to their . long 
hie fillanimuty; but when we reflect on the cour age at former periods, Cannot by : giver 
be : saconvenicencies and horrors unayoid- any m ean s be inter ed, nor even an a Ons Vv 
iat ably attending a civil war, the retort equality, | [ cile ¢ 
ae to that expedient can never be juttifi- i his writer inveighs with partica: Be the | 
in, ed, except upon the principle of ne-  larfeverity againtt th preva Wingman fe brave 
uh ceilitv, and after every other means ners u ft the entail ty and ventry inthis a vity 
3 of preferving the conftitution has been country, whom he deferibes as totale J comp 
tried. ly immerted in luxury anc diflipation, BR tural 
‘The author's opinion of the Englifh which he alfo obferves are every day JR !y to 
inthe prefent age, will appear from extending their pernicious influence fe = Tt 
the following paflage : among the people.in general. Inthe the ir 
“It being clear that the bravery of degenerate thate, he appears to be ot Be ferve 
fuch a nation as ours is inverfely as opinion, that the vet untainted virtue Je 19 foi 
the power which the enervatiag ef- ot the Scots is the beft fecurity which Be nator 
fects ot foil and fituation ts permitted the inhabiiants of England at pre ent p oul d 
to exercife over its people, it is no enjoy ior the continuance of pubic ie - 
not 


‘Phat the people in the north 
as yet lefs cor- 


lefs certain than the rweneny 4 of fuch liberty. 


a nation may degraduate into rank 
cowardice: tofay the Englith are tal- 
len fo low would be unjutt, and to 
deny thac they are much beneath the 
fame kev of real courage, at which 


part of the ifland are 
rupted by luxury than their fouthern 
neighbours, we believe will he gene: 
rally admitted; but it is certain tha 
the contagion makes perceptible pro 





they formerly were, would be truly — grefs among the former ; and we Go 
ridiculous. ‘Theluftre ot the late war thould be forry to think that the £ og: Ciple 
will be urged to the contrary ; but lith tpirit were fo much dege nerated, Niaiie 
there are many reatons why the en- as to be entirely dependent for pro- Be vic 
tire credit of the war fhould not be tection upon the inhabitants of a0y ly iF 
given to Englith bravery. Its tuceefs  partot the united kingdom. BMC 
was, ina avreat meature, Ow ing to the ; : Nace 
extraordinary expence attend! Ing It, by On the Mode /ty and Chafiity of ie fex a: 
which it was fo pertectl ferved in men, make 
ape every quarter of the globe; it was ow- action 
ing tothe extentive genus ot the man Let then the Fair-one beautifully cry Je "sar 
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Or drefs’d in finiles ot tweet Gecilia 


fhine, 
With fimp’ring angels, palms, and 
harps: div) me ; . 
Whether the Charmer finner it or 


faint it, 
{Folly grow romantic, I muft paint 


it. 
Pore’s Moral Effays. 


LOUGH all virtues are com- 
mon to all men, there are not- 
withtanding fome, as magniticence 
and liberality, which cannot be exer- 
or have 


but. a fcanty fortune ; and hence it 


a happ vens likewife that there are virtues 


peculiar to men, and others that be- 
long to woinen, becaule nature has 


a given them inclinations and difpefiti- 
© ons which facilitate to them the exer- 


P cifeof thofe virtues. ‘Thus, 


whilft 


- the heat of conftitution makes men 
© brave and bold, and gives them actti- 
 vity for martial exploits, the cold 
| complexion of women, and their na- 
F tural umidity, help them wonderful- 
_ ly to practice modefty and chaitity. 


This coldnefs of conftitution is then 


the moft ordinary principle of the re- 
fm ferveand modety of women, becaute 


no force is like that of natural incli- 


q nations, whieh we cannot refift with- 
» out doing violence to ourfelves; and 
» becaufe we (utter thereby, and can- 


oa 
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: 
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a 
Sa 
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not hold out in a ftate of violence. 


: Befides. there is no way of acting that 
1s Iw eeter and more agreeable than to 
follow, in our ations, the bent nature 
| fives us; neither is there any that 1s 


ore Commodious. 
_, Good education is the fecond prin- 
pleof the meadefty of women ; for 
said lens have {carce attained to the 
weo reaton, when they are general- 
tl true horror for im- 
and act) ys, and are 
rve that fuch of their 
immodett fpeeches, or 
Ke the leatt thew of an indecent 


B “ion, are de ipifed by every one, and 
fegarded as perfons that have re- 


nounced althame. ‘Thefe imprefli- 


winch they receive im their fart 


62d mot tender years, far from be- 
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ing defaced with time, are as letters 
graved on the bark of youngtrees, that 
grow and collect ttrength pet them. 

The fear ot having their reputati- 
on blatted 
the modetty of women. ‘This we 
fhall have no dithculty of believing, 
1: we reflect but a moment that 1epu- 
tation 1s fo powerful a curb, and fo 

capable ot reitraining women, that 
they who are led away by the fpirit 
of intriguing have recourfe to all 
forts of artuthces to hide them from the 
knowledge ot the world, in order to 
make their reputation chime in with 
the fatistaction they tind in that com- 
merce. But there is nothing which 
degrades fo forcibly, and ruins {fo 
much the reputation, as to exhibit 
{pecimens of diffolute morals, fo as 
to have no tear of fpeaking words 
that openly are offenfive to modetty. 
For which reaton none need be tur- 
prized at teeing a great number of 
women, who thew themfelves quite 
untainted by that depravation, tor 
fear of being placed in the rank of 
loofe and ditorderly courtefans. 

There are fome alto who, to put 
themfelves upon the footing of prndes, 
alfectio great a modefty that not on- 
ly they cannot endure words that car- 
ry too much impudence on the face 
of them, but even thofe exprefled 
with delicacy, yet, in their import, 
conveying an idea rather loofe than 
free from vicious aiteétion. ‘This fort 
of modetty ts ufually met with in per- 
fons of Quality, and it is a’defire in 
then to make it appear that they have 
not a lefs advantage over women ot 
mean condition by the politenets and 
decency of their. manners, than by 
their birth. In thofe of an intriguing 
difpofition, it is a defire to en gave 
men who, by their merit or fortune, 
feem to havea htnefs for granfving 
their vanity; but this is a fubject on 
which itts here unneceflary to enlarge 
further. 

The pation that young women 
have tor being married contributes 
much to their mnodefty. This paflion 
is indeed fo ftrong that it makes them 

COne 


is the third principle ot 
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continually watchtul over themfelves 
to conform all their words and actions 
to the fevereft rules of modetty. For, 
as their ftate is a ftate ot fubjection, 
as it is aninfu pppoe rettraint on 
them not to be miftretles of their con- 
du@, and as they hope to tind in 
marriage the happ: nefs ot indepen len- 
cy, they with to marry with an incon- 
ecivable arder: So that their modeily 
is a means whereby thev infinuate 
themfelves into the good graces of 
the men, and a fort of warrant they 
vive them of their virtue. 

|} have taken care to fpectty all 
thefe kinds of modetty which are e{- 
teemmed in the world, that it may be 
feen that there is not one of them 
which is truly virtuous, or, properly 
fpeaking, among Chrittians, conform- 
able to what is recommended by their 
religion. For it is vilible that the 
modefty of women, who are natural- 
ly modeft, is the virtue of their con- 
ftirution and not their own ; becauie 
none are virtuous by a blind impulte 
of inclination, and becaute to be 
really fo they fhould be fo by choice 
and the efteem of virtue. It is vifible 
alfo that the modefty which proceeds 
from educationis the efte@tof a foreign 
imprefhon, and not of any love enter- 
tained for that virtue. It is noc lets 
ealy to perceive, likewne, that the 
affeGation of modett belaviour in 
the view of being clafled with prudes, 
is a vanity; and that to be modeft tor 
chaking ott the voke of dependency, 
and for being fettled by marriage, 
argues a love, in a rng HOM of 

cates not juftifiable, tor living, if 
not with more eafe, at leatt with more 
freedom. 

Ir is therefore evident that modett 
behaviour inthe {ex fhould not only 
be the regularity of external actions, 
hut alto the rule of thoughts, inchi- 
nations; and fentiments ; and that, 1f 
there bea vilfible thame whereby a 
hluih is raifed at whatever is done a- 
gainft decency, there is alfo a thame 
of the foul which forces her mto a 
fecret bluih ac all the thoughts and 
ail the fentiments that rife in her a- 
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gaintt the orders of reafon. By MEY telye 
firtt we thew that we fear to comm; = corel 
actions that offend the eves of men. © come 
by the lalt, which Plato calls ad. B them 
vine U imidity, we cannot futte T One i! evel 
thing w ithin ourfelves which may dy. 2 fein: 
pleate God. a of tn 

Again, it is clear that the integrity E reten 


ot tee body does nor ot it! elt alone x ing | 
conthitutre chaftiry ; and that even thy Mee ceive 


Integrity is of little value wher th Me but { 
heart 1s corrupted by vicious affed. ME ed, a 
ons. Suppofe a woman in a mare Me the d 
ftate: Can the chaftity and fidelity Ie proce 
that divine and human laws inipot © emp! 
upon her be coinpatible, in any wi 
with a love for any other man by q proac 


her hufband > No; and it may be fad MES cat. 
that a married woman, truly chahe HY do nc 





and faithful, ought not to impofe i. JR conte 
lence on vain patlions, but likewifen [Ee ju : 
ftifle them in their birth, and to in Me vitu 
{pire all who look on her with pure fe fad 
and retpeétful fentiments. For honet fe no w: 


women have no occafion to be watch gular 
ed by the jealous eye, nor guarded 1h 




























by rigorous treatment, as rofes brim tery. 
thorns ; but they ought to prefer HR tts {u 
themfelves as things facred by te fi Fort 
veneration they tmprefs ; and this i ne 
a fufnciently ftrong tence againitkeep fie tink: 
ing all rath men againtt approaching I thoug 
them. <A chafte and faichful wome HR ceptn 
alfo fhould, by her prudent and m- Bm perc 
turatcondu@, give to underttand tha Me ther 
fhe is fo little turned, and fo little ft Me held, 
for the commerce of frivolous pak BR 'ys - 
ons, that fhe even is no way intel Ie long | 
gentin the language of thete “pailions olten 
nor in the figns performing the duy ge ver 
of that language. ‘hus 
‘The y lence women offer to then with | 
felves, who love tenderly, when ther Hee Moto 
are fevere, appears worthy of adm ie yet nr 
ration to the authors of romance, be P makes 
caufe they take it to be an extraor the hi 
nary piece of fortitude. What wa bears 
ceives them, and what deceives alot BR and {c 
everv one is, that the effe& is looks: BR Net of 
to, and not the caufe of that violence HR | on, 
I mean, that they confider shat know! 
violence which they do to theit inch fee 2ll he 
nations prelerves’their honour, 4 Been 
;* hot 
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E feeing clearly, t . 
B of tneir honour which makes them fo 


© one who 
' thinks and defires, but the motives of 


felyes of that which makes them fo 
in that refpect, and whence 
ower they have over 
It is impoflible to feek 
(i, little into the caute without 
hat it is not the love 


cal tid 


retentive of it, but the defire of be- 
ing long loved; tor they well per- 
cee they cannot be objects of love 
but fo long as they thall be efteem- 
ed. and that their complaifance for 


the defires of their lovers, when they 
proceed too ‘ar, is the fall of their 


empire. | 
if chere be women, not only irre 
proacliable in their conduct, but fo 


> chate. that their moft fecret thoughts 
do not diead the hight, as it muft be 
© confeled that there are, if we are not 
i ju. and equitable, where can their 
P vitue be attacked, and what can be 
E faid againtt a chaftity which fuffers 


no weaknefs in the foul, nor any irre- 
gularity inexternal acts. 

The human heart is a great myf- 
tery. Thoughts and defires rife on 
its furface, and may be perceptble. 
For this reafon it is that there is no 
does not know what he 


F thoughts and defires are hidden in the 
F ceptn of the heart, which cannot be 
pierced but by the eyes of God. 
there it is that fecret counfels are 
Eheld, and thence it. comes to pafs, 
j lays Arittotle, that true intentions are 
| lng unknown tous, and, though we 
Folten know what men may defire, we 
fever fee clearly into their will. 
thus it is with the human heart as 
with the celettial bodies ; for, as their 
; Motions are perceived by every one, 
; Fe none fee the intelligence that 
| kes them move: So all know that 
4 the human heart makes, and that it 


ars lometimes towards one object, 


: and fometimes towards another, but 
| tone knows the {pirit that pufhes 
pon. it is notwithttanding on the 


, knowledge of 
all human 





this hidden principle of 
actions that depends the 


P itil ; 
Mogment we ought to form of it. It 
: “net enough, for inflance, to judge 
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that a man is charitable, to know 
that he has compathonated that for- 
lorn ftate of a beautitul young Lady 
whole tamily has been ruined, and 
that he has made ample provifion for 
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her wants. We thould alto ttrive to 
get fome ecclairciflement of his inten- 
tion, to be aflured whether the ailit- 
tance he gives is not a {nare laid by 
him to rob her of her chattity. 

lt is by this rule we mutt judge of 
the chattity of women. It ts not e- 
nough to know that their morals and 
fentiments are honeft; we fhould ftill 
endeavour to difcover what has oblig- 
ed them thereto, and eltabhih betore- 
hand the motive that renders them 
virtuous. 

A woman cannot therefore be tru- 
ly modeft and chafte, if ihe is not 
pure both in body and foul; and, it 
(o, as all muft confefs this is a requi- 
fite inculcated by the Chrittian difpen- 
fation, it would not he amis to take 
a curlory view of all the fpecies of 
chaite and modeft women whofe vir- 
tues receive a general eulogium, and 
to fee if this name can with juftice be 
given to them. 

‘The firft fort 1s of ambitious wo- 
men, who bearing a fecret grudge 
that men ihould have fo many means 
for fignalizing themfelves by arts, 
fciences, and a diverlity of other com- 
mendable qualities, embrace a modeft 
and chaite demeanour with fo much 
the more ardour, as it is the only 
road that lies open to them for ac- 
quiring glory. ‘They therefore condu& 
thenfelves in it with fo much vigi- 
lence and difcretion as to leem that 
they aim at leaving a very wide 
{pace between themfelves and the 
common clafs of women; and, not 
fatistied with being chatte, they atte 
quite particular ways of chaftity, thar 
they might be reputed prudes. Hence 
it likewife happens, that, when they 
find in themfelves a propenfity to gal- 
lantry, and an occafion occurs capa- 
ble of tempting them, they make fe- 
cret efforts to curb their defires, the 
better to preferve the rank they plac- 
ed themfelves in, and ftill to be dit- 

tinguilhed 
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tinguithed by others. In fhort, thefe 
ambitious Ladies may be faid to bear 
fome refemblance to the Veftals of 
old, who devoted their virginity to 
the fervice of falfe gods ; tor they on 
their fide muft be reputed to devote it 
to glory, which 1s one of the falle 
divinities this world adores. 

The fecond tort is of proud women, 
who imagine nothing worthy of them. 
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Apr}, 
better it dhould be expofed to the ree 
proach of being ftyled hv pocriticg 
human, pagan, than to be marked 
with nothing to recommend them, » 
to fet them in an amiable hight to th 
eyes of the world. ‘The mode ay 
chatte character, abftracting from gl 
motives, will be ever highly laud. 
ble ; while its reverfe, an impuden 
eflrontery, will be ftigmatized wit 
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"Tis from this proud difpoftion that an indelible odium and infamy. ‘Thy 
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chat ever exifted. No fooner was the 
Roman empire overthrown, and the 
Goths had overpowered Europe, than 
we find the female character afluming 
an univerfal importance and authori- 
ty, and diftinguithed with new privi- 
leges, in all the European govern- 
ments eftablifhed by the northern 
uerors. Even amidit the con- 
fyfions of favage war, and among 
the almoft incredible enermities com- 
mitted by the Goths at their invafion 
of the empire, they forbore to otter 
any violence to the women. [his 
pethaps is one of the moft ttriking 
features in the new {tate of manners, 
which took place about the feventh 
century : and it is to this period,and 
to this people, that we mutt refer the 
origin of gallantry in Europe. ‘The 
Romans never introduced thefe fenti- 
ments into their European provinces. 
The Goths believed fome divine 
and prophetic quality to be inherent 
im their women ; they admitted them 
into their councils, andconfulied them 
on the public bufinefs of the ftate. 
They were fuffered to conduét the 
great events which they predicted. 
Ganna, a prophetic virigin of the 
Marcomanni, a German or Gaulith 
tribe, was fentby her nation to Rome, 
and admitted into the prefence of 
Somitian, to treat concerning terms 


4 of peace. Tacitus relates, that Vel- 


leda, another German prophetefs, held 


| frequent conferences with the Roman 


generals ; and that on fome occafions, 


» account of the facrednefs of her 
| Peron, fhe was placed at a great dif- 
; lance on a high tower, from whence, 


like an oracular divinity, fhe convey- 
ed her anfwer by fome chofen meflen- 
ger. She appears to have preferved 
the fupreme rule over her own peo- 
ple and the neighbouring tribes. And 


p there are other inftances, that the g0- 


vernment among the antient Germans 
was fometimes vetted in the women. 
This pra@ice alfo prevailed among 


: the Sitones and Norwegians. The 


Cimbri, a Scandinavian tribe, were 


i me ber at their affemblies by 


fe and hoar het- 
April, 1974. y headed prophet 
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effes, apparelled in fong linen veft- 
ments of a fplendid white. Their 
matrons and daughters acquired a re- 
verence from their fkilt in ttudying 
fimples, and their knowledge of heal- 
ing wounds, arts reputed myfterious. 
Their wives frequently attended their 
hufbands in the moft perilous expidi+ 
tions, and fought with great intrepi- 
dity in the moft bloody engagements. 
Thefe nations dreaded captivity more, 
on account of their women, than on 
theirown : and the Romans, avail- 
ing themfelves of this sparanenitats 
often demanded their nobleft virgins 
for hottages. From thefe circum- 
frances, the women even claimed a 
fort of precedence, at leaft an equali- 
ty fubfiftted between the fexes, inthe 
Gothic conftitutions. 

But the deference paid to the fair 
fex, which prodaced the fpirit of gal- 
lantry, is chiefly to be fought for in 
thofe {trong and exaggerated ideas of 
female chattity which prevailed a~ 
mong the northern nations. Hence 
the lover’s devotion to his miftrefé 
was encreafed, his attention to her 
fervice multiplied, his affe€tion heigh- 
tened, and his folicitude aggravated, 
in proportion as the difficulty of ob- 
taining her was enhanced: and the 
patfion of love acquired a degree of 
delicacy, when controlled by the 
ieee gn of honour and purity. The 
higheit excellence of character then 
known was a fuperiority in arms ; 
and that rival was moftlikely to gain 
his lady’s regard, who was the braveft 
champion. Here we fee valour in- 
fpired by love. In the mean time, 
the fame heroic {pirit which was the 
fureft claim to the favour of the la- 
dies, was often exerted in their pro- 
tection: a protection much wanted 
inan age Of rapine, of plunder, and 
piracy ; when the weaknefs of the 
fofter fex was expofed to continual 
dangers and unexpeéted attacks. It 
is eafy to fuppofe the officious emu- 
lation and ardour of many a gallant 
young warrior, prefling forward to be 
foremoft in this honourable fervice, 
which flattered the moft agreeable of 
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tinguiithed by others. In fhort, thefe 
ambitious Ladies may be faid to bear 
fome refemblance to the Veftals of 
old, who devoted their virginity to 
the fervice of talfe gods ; tor they on 
their fide mutt be reputed to devote it 
to glory, which 1s one ot the talle 
divinities this world adores. 

"The fecond tort is of proud women, 
who imagine nothing worthy of them. 
"Tis from this proud difpofition that 
they fhew themfelves averfe to in- 
trigues ard amufements, the favourite 
occupations of many others: So that 


it may be averred their chattity arifes 


from the perfuafion they are in ot 
the excellency of their merit, and 
therefore, not to dimimih it a tittle 
in value, they chufe to remain 
Virgins. 

Indolence and timidity make a 
third {pecies of chafte women. ‘Thofe, 
who fet their minds on gallantry, are 
obliged to fo much care and precau- 
tion, to ufe fo many feints, fo much 
finefle and artifice, that the fatigue 
appears almoft infupportable to all 
who are of an unadtive temper. ‘They 
are belides afraid of the ariger of a 
mother, the violence of a hufband, the 
hatred and defertion of their family, 
and the ill name thev are branded 
with b¥the world. All thefe confi- 
derations help to perfuade them, that 


it is lefs dithicult to be obfervant of 


one’s duty, than to be led attray by 
a pailion, which condemns the wo- 
men that indulge it to fo many anxie- 
ties, pains, uneafinefs, and vexation. 

Lattly, the quality ot conttitution 
has aimoit the whole thare tn the cha- 
ftity of a great number of women, ef- 
pecially of thofe, who having no 
ideas to quicken them into the diffipa- 
tions of Iite, tufter themfelves to be 
guided by their own confined inclina- 
tions. ‘Tins tort of women are chatte 
with fo little merit, that it might be 
well feen they would not be fo with 
adilterent conttitution, and that their 
virtue is nothing mote than the retult 
of their natural habit of body. 

But, be the virtue of the fex what 
it may, if not truly Chriftian, itis far 
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Apri 
better it should be expofed to ther. 
proach of being ttyled hvpocriticg, 
human, pagan, than to be matky 
with nothing to recommend them, » 
to fet them in an amiable light to th 
eyes of the world. The mode ay 
chaite character, abftracting from g 
motives, will be ever highly laud. 
ble ; while its reverfe, an imapuden 
eflrontery, will be ftigmatized wig 
an indelible odium and infamy. Thy 
{ex in general are fenfible of all thi. 
or may be fenfible of it on a thorn. 
fection ; whence it may not be ami 


for them to conclude, that there sho 
no modetty but that of Chriftian wo By 


men which is a true virtue, becayé 


they alone underftand that the m. ye 


deity of words is the chaftity of th 
tongue, and that to be entirely pur 
and chafte they ought to be tox 
their converfation. They are m 


alfo ignorant that they orght to bei” 
in their actions, becaufe mode at. 


ons are fignificative of chaftity. Thy 
know, in fine, that they ought too 
ferve modetty at all times, inall ple 
ces, and on all occafions, to gives 
good example, and to exprefs, as fu 
as may be in them, the pure bright 
nefs of that Eternal Goodnefs, whit 
will not fail of being their rewards 
Heaven. 
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By by 


HERE is no peculiarity whit 
more ttrongly difcriminates t% 
manners Of the Greeks and Romi 
from thefe of modern times, thantht 
{mall degree of attention and refpt 
with which thofe nations treated @™ 
fair fex, and that inconfiderable that 
which they were permitted to take# 
converfation, and the gencral com 
merce of life. For the truth of ® 
obfervation, we need only appeal 
the claific writers: in wich the! 
women appear to have been devor® 
to a ftate of feclution and obicur) 
One 1s turprized that Barbar 
fhould be greater matters of comp” 
ange than the moft polifhed per” 
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chat ever exifted. No fooner was the 
Roman empire overthrown, and the 
Goths had overpowered Europe, than 
we find the female character afluming 
an univerfal importance and authori- 
ty, and diftinguithed with new privi- 
leges, in all the European govern- 
ments eftablifhed by the northern 
conquerors. Even amidit the con- 
fyfions of favage war, and among 
the almoft incredible enermities com- 
mitted by the Goths at their invafion 
of the empire, they forbore to offer 
any violence to the women. This 
ethaps is one of the moft ftriking 
Site in the new ftate of manners, 
which took place about the feventh 
century ; and it is to this period,and 
to this people, that we mutt refer the 
origin of gallantry in Europe. ‘The 
Romans never introduced thefe fenti- 
ments into their European provinces. 

The Goths believed fome divine 
and prophetic quality to be inherent 
in their women ; they adautted them 
into their councils, andconfulied them 


‘Be on the public bufinefs of the ftate. 


They were fuffered to conduét the 
great events which they predicted. 
Ganna, a prophetic virigin of the 
Marcomanni, a German or Gaulith 


tribe, was lent by her nation to Rome, 


and admitted into the prefence of 
Domitian, to treat concerning terms 
of peace. Tacitus relates, that Vel- 


| leda, another German prophetefs, held 


hich 
the 
man 
) rh! 
(pet 
| me 
hart 
kes 
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frequent conferences with the Roman 


| generals ; and that on fome occafions, 

On acceunt of the facrednefs of her 
| perfon, fhe was placed at a great dif- 
| lance on a high tower, from whence, 


like an oracular divinity, fhe convey- 


| td her anfwer by fome chofen meflen- 


ger. She appears to have preferved 


the fupreme rule over her own peo- 


ple and the neighbouring tribes. And 


| there are other inftances, that the go- 
» Yernmentamong the antient Germans 
| Was fometimes vefted in the women. 


This practice alfo prevailed among 
the Sitones and Norwegians. The 
Cimbri, a Scandinavian tribe, were 
“companied at their affemblies by 


¥eperavie and hoary headed prophiet- 
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effes, apparelied in long linen vett- 
ments of a fplendid white. Their 
matrons and daughters acquired a re- 
verence from their fkilt in ttudyin 
fimples, and their knowledge of heal- 
ing wounds, arts reputed myfterious. 
‘Their wives frequently attended their 
hufbands in the moft perilous expidi- 
tions, and fought with great intrepi- 
dity in the moft bloody engagements. 
Thefe nations dreaded captivity more, 
on account of their women, than on 
theirown : and the Romans, avail- 
ing themfelves of this apprehenfion, 
often demanded their nobleft virgins 
for hottages. From thefe circum- 
ftances, the women even claimed a 
fort of precedence, at leaft an equahi- 
ty fubfifted between the fexes, in the 
Gothic conftitutions. 

But the deference paid to the fair 
fex, which prodaced the fpirit of gal- 
lantry, is chiefly to be fought for in 
thofe ftrong and exaggerated ideas of 
female chattity which prevailed a- 
mong the northern nations. Hence 
the lover’s devotion to his miftrefs 
was encreafed, his attention to her 
fervice multiplied, his affeftion heigh- 
tened, and his folicitude aggravated, 
in proportion as the difficulty of ob- 
taining her was enhanced: and the 
pailion of love acquired a degree of 
delicacy, when controlled by the 
principles of honour and purity. The 
higheit excellence of character then 
known was a fuperiority in arms 3 
and that rival was moftlikely to gain 
his lady’s regard, who was the bravett 
champion. Here we fee valour in- 
fpired by love. Inthe mean time, 
the fame heroic fpirit which was the 
furefi claim to the favour of the la- 
dies, was often exerted in their pro- 
tection: a protection much wanted 
inan age Of rapine, of plunder, and 
piracy ; when the weaknefs of the 
fofter fex was expofed to continual 
dangers and unexpeéted attacks. It 
is eafy to fuppofe the officious emu- 
lation and ardour of many a gallant 

young warrior, prefling forward to be 

foremoft in this honourable fervice, 
which flattered the moft agreeable of 
Cc ali 
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all paffions, and which gratified every 
enthufiafin of the umes, efpecially 
the fafhienable fondnets for a wan- 
dering and military lite. In the mean 
time, we may conceive the lady thus 


won, or thus defended, confcious of 


her own importance, affecting an air 
of ftatelinefs ; it was her pride to 
have preferved her chaftity inviolate, 
fhe could perceive no merit but that 
of invincible bravery, and could only 
be approached interms of refpect and 
fubinitlion. 

Among the Scandinavians, a peo- 
ple fo fond of cloathing adventures 
in verfe, thefe gallantries muft natu- 
rally become the object of poetry, 
with its fictitious embellhhihments. Ac- 
cordingly, we find their chivalry dif- 
played in their odes ; pieces, which 
at the fame time greatly confirm thefe 
oblervations. 
Regner Lodbeg, atlords a ftriking 
inftance ; in which, being inprifoned 
in a loathfome dungeon, and con- 
demned to be deftroyed by venomous 
ferpents, he folaces his defperate fi- 
tuation by recollecting and reciting 
the glorious exploits of his paitt life. 
One of thefe, and the firft which he 
commemorates, was an atchieve- 
ment of chivalry. It was the de- 
livery of a beautiful Swedifh prin- 
cefs from an impregnable tortrefs, in 
which fhe was forcibly detained by 
one. oi her father’s captains. Her 
father iflued a proclamation, promif- 
Ing that whoever would refcye the 
Jady, fhould have her in marriage. 
Rezner tucceeded in the attempt, and 
married the iair captive. ‘This was 
about the year 800. There are other 
ftrokes in Regner’s ode, which, al- 
though not belonging to this particu- 
jar itory, deferve to be pointed out 
here, as illuttrative of our argument. 
Such as, ** lt was like being placed 
‘* near a beautiful virginon acouch. 
¢¢ — It was like kitling a young wi- 
‘© dow in the frit feat at a featt. I 
«© made to flruggle in the twilight 
** that golden haired chief, who pail- 
‘* ed his mornings among the young 


s* maidens, and loyed to conyerie 
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‘* with widows.—He who afpires yb 
** the love of young virgins, ough Ba 
‘* always to be toremottin the ding f= 
It is worthy ot remark, oe 


‘The famous ode of 


é« "99 


arms. 
that thefe fentiments occur to Reg. 
ner while he was an the midt of hy 
tortures, and atthe point of dearh 
‘Thus many ot the heroes in Froiffan, 
in the greatett extremities of danger, 
recollect their amours,and die think. 
Ing of their mittreffes. 


wity,in the fame flrain, Boh, a Dp. 


nifh champion, having loft his chip, a 
and one of his cheeks, by a fingk = 
ttroke from Thurttein Midlang, only F 
refle@ted how fhe thould be received, ae 
when thus maimed and distigured by B 
E lege 
pina 
p> rend 


the Danith girls. He inttantly ex. 
Claimed in a tone of favage gallan. 
try, “© The Danith virgins will no 
** now willingly or eafily give me 
‘* kiffes, if I ithould perhaps rerum 
‘* home.’ But there is an ode, ip 
the Kyntlinga-Saga, writen by Har 
ald the Valiant, which is profetfedlya 
fong of chivalry ; and which, exclu 
five of its wild {pirit of adventure, 
and its images oi favage lite, has the 


‘romantic air of a fet of ftanzas, com 


pofed by a Provencal troubadour. 
Harald appears to have been oneol 
the moit eminent adventurers of hi 
age. He had killed the king of Drom 
theim in a bloody engagement. He 
had traverted all the feas, and vwiited 
all the coafts of the North; and had 
carried his piratical enterprizes even 
as far as the Mediterranean, and the 
fhores of Atrica. He was at length 
taken prifoner, and detained for fom 
time at Conftantinople. He com 
plains in this ode, that the reputation 
he had acquired by fo many hazard: 
ous exploits, by his skill in fingle com 
bat, riding, fwimming, gliding along 
theice, darting, rowing, and guiding 
a thip through the rocks, had net bees 
able to make any impretiion on f hiflit, 
or Elzabeth, the beautitul daughter 
of Janias, king of Ruffia. 

Here, however, chivalry fubfitted 
but in its rudiments. Under the fev 


dal ettablithments, which were {008 


afterwards erected in Europe, 4116: 
ceiv 
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ceived new vigour, and was invefted 
with the fore alities of a regular in- 
Airution. The nature and circum- 
ances of that peculiar model of yo- 
vernment were highly tavourable to 
this ftrange fpirit of tantaftic heroifin; 
which, however unmeaning and ridi- 


F cylous it may feem, had the moft fe- 
| rious and falutary confequences in af- 


fitting the general growth of refine- 


ment, and the progreffion of civiliza- 


tion, in forming the manners of [ue 
rope, in inculcating the principles of 
honour, and in teaching modes of de- 
corum. The genius of the feudal 
policy was perfectly martial. A nu- 
merous nobility, formed into feparate 
principalities, affecting independence, 
and mutually jealous of their privi- 


leges and honours, neceflarily lived 


ina ftate of hoftiliry. “This fituation 
rendered perfonal ftrength and cou- 
rage the moft requifite and eflentia] 
accomplifhments. And hence, even 
mtime of peace, they had no con- 
ception of any diverfions or public 
ceremonies, but fuch as were of the 
military kind. Yet, as the courts of 
thefe petty princes were thronged with 
ladies of the moft eminent diitinétion 
and quality, the ruling paflion for war 
was tempered with courtefy. ‘The 
price of contending champions was 
adjudged by the Jadies ; who did not 
think it inconfiftent to be prefent or 
to prefide at the bloody fpectacles of 
the times ; and who, themfelves, 
feem to have contracted an unnatural 
and unbecoming ferocity, while they 
foftened the manners of thofe valour- 
ous knights who fought for their ap- 
Probation. “The high noiions of a 
noble defcent, which arofe from the 
condition of the feudal centtitution, 
and the ambition of forming an alli- 
ance with powerful and opulent fa- 


© bulies, cherifhed this romantic fyf- 


tem. It was hard ta obtain the fair 


feudatary, who was the object of uni- 


» verlal adoration. Not only the {plen- 


| Sor of birth, but the magnificent caf- 
: tle ‘urrounded withembattelled walls, 
| Guarded with mafly towers, and 


Crowned with lofty pinnacles, ferved 
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to inflame the imagination, and to 
create an attachment to fome illuf- 
trious heirefs, whofe point of honour 
it was to be chafte and inacceflible. 
And the difficulty of fuccefs on thefe 
occafions, feems in great meafure to 
have given rife to that fentimental 
love of romance, which acquiefced 
ina diftant refpeétful admiration, and 
did not afpire to pofleffion. The 
want of an uniform adminittration of 
juttice, the general diforder, and ftate 
of univerfal anarchy, which natural- 
ly {prung from the principles of the 
feudal policy, prefented perpetual 
opportunities of checking the op- 
preffions of arbitrary lords, of de- 
livering captives injurioufly detained 
in the baronial caftles, of punifhing 
robbers, of fuccouring the diftrefled, 
and of avenging the impotent and the 
unarmed, who were every moment 
expofed to the moft licentious infults 
and injuries. The violence and in- 
juftice of the times gave birth to va- 
lour and humanity. ‘Thefe a&ts con- 
ferred a luftre and an importance on 
the character of men profeffing arms, 
who made force the fubttitute of law. 
In the mean time, the Crufades, fo 
pregnant wjth interprize, heightened 
the habits of this warlike fanaticifm. 
And when thefe foreign expeditions 
were ended, in which the hermits and 
pilgrims of Paleftine had been defend- 
ed, nothing remained to employ the 
activity of adventurers but the pro- 
tection of innocence at home. Chi- 
valry by degrees was confecrated by 
religion, whofe authority tinétured 
every paffion, and was engrafted into 
every inftitution of the fuperftitious 
ages ; and at length compofed that 
fingular picture of manners, in which 
the love of a God and of the ladies 
were reconciled, the faint and the hero 
were blended, and charity and re- 
venge, zeal and gallantry, deyotion 
and valour, were united. 

Thofe who think that chivalry 
ftarted late, from the nature of the 
feudal conftitution, confound an in- 
proved effect which a fimple caufe. 
Not having diftin€tly confidered all 
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the particularities belonging to the 
genius, manners, and ufages of the 
Gothic tribes, and accuftomed to con- 
template nations under the general 
idea of barbarians, they cannor look 
for the feeds of elegance amongtt 
men, diftinguifhed only for their tg- 
Morance and their inhumanity. [he 
rude origin of this heroic gallantry 
was quickly overwhelmed and extin- 
guifhed, by the fuperior pomp which 
n neceflarily adopted from the gra- 
dual diftufion of opulence and civili- 
ty, and that blaze of tplendor with 
which it was furrounded, amid the 
magnificence of the feudal folemni- 
ties. But above all, it was lott and 
forzotten in that higher degree o! em- 
bellifment, which at length it be- 
gan to receive trom the reprefenta- 
tions of romance. 

From the foregoing obfervations 
taken together, the following gencral 
and comprehenfive conclufon iceims 
to rejult. 

Amul the gloom of fuperftition, in 
anage of the groffeft ignorance and 
credulity, a tafte for the wondeis of 
orrental hetion was introduced by the 
Axabians into Europe, many coun- 
tries of which were already feafoned 
to a reception of its extravagancies, 
by means of the poetry of the Gothic 
{calds,who perhaps originally derived 
their ideas from the fame fruitful re- 
gion of invention. Thefe héetions, 
coinciding withthe reigning manners, 
and perpetually kept up and im- 
proved in the tales of troubadours 
and minttrels, feem to have centered 
about the eleventh century in the 
idea! hiftories of Turpin and Geoftrey 
of Monmouth, which record the fup- 
politious atchieyements of Charle- 
magne and king Arthur, where they 
formed the groundwork of that {pe- 
cies of fabulous narrative called Ro- 
mance. And from thefe beginnings 
or caufes, afterwards enlarged and 
enriched by kindred fancies fetched 
frem the Crufades, that fingular and 
<apricious mode of imagination arofe, 
which at length compofed the mar- 
velleus machineries of the more fub- 
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ciple Spenfer. Fe 
View of the Prefent State of Parlia. re Pe 
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ET the reader judge for himfey F 
of the monttrous irregularity of BP &. 
parliamentary reprefentation, from Br. 
the following view of it by the lear. & 
ed and indefatigably laborious Brow, BH St. 
Willis, Efq; in bis Nosit. Parliam, F 
In the followmg Extraét I have th. 
ted the majority as the only elector 
in each place ; which they really are, 
the votes of the minority being in. 
efficient. 1 have given to Wallingford, 
for inftance, 76, the majority of 169 
EleGtors, which latter is the whok 
number of voters in that Borough, 
fo that no member tor Wallingford 
can be elected by more than 76 ef. 
cient votes ; and he who has 76 vote 
is as efiectually ele&ted as if he had 
the whole 150. And I have com 
puted the number of votes, whith 
eleét the majority of the houfe, a 
the majority 1S the fame, to all intents 
and purpofes of legiflation, with the 
whole s¢o8, nem. con. 
Wallingtord fends 2 mem.chof.by% 
the majority of 150 






Agmondefham — 2 — 
Wendover — 2 — bi 
Marlow on ee 
Lefkeard — 2 — 5 
Leftwithiel — 2 — 
‘Truro —— 2 —- 
Bodmin —= 2 — fi 
Helfton — 2 — 4 
Saltath, — Y -—_ 
Camelford — 2 — ne 
Weftlow — 2 — Banb 
Grampound — 2 — bE Wen! 
a —_— Bifho 
26 so ath, 
The right of ele€tion at Gramps Be ae 
is in the Corporation of nine men way 
Burgefles made by them, which Bur 4 W; . 
gefles, therefore, are not to be * “te 





counted as free eleétors, being ma 
for the purpofe of election. ‘This 
the cafe in other places, which I har 
not noted. 
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Eaftlow 
Penryn 
Tregony 
Rofliney 

Sr. Ives 
Fowey 
& Germans 
S, Michael: 
Newport 

cr. Mawes 
Kellington 
Cockermoush 
Totnefs 
Plimpton 
Honyton 
Taviftock 
Athburton 


Clifton, Devontfh 
 Bereafton 
- . Tiverton 


Pool, Dorfetth. 
Lyme, ditto. 
Bridport 
Wareham 
Corfe-Caftle 
Maldon, Effex 
Harwich 


Weobly ,Herefordth. 


Huatingaon 


Queenborough,Kent 


PITT EPP Ped ry bid 


PEPE ddd 


ory 


Newton, Lancath. 


Wigan 
Glithero 


eee 


Bofton ,Lincolnth. 


Grmib y 


Thetford Norfolk 


Cattle R: ling 


Brackly, Northamp. 


Higham Ferrers 


Morpeth, Northumb. 
Lait Retford, Notting. 
Banbury » Oxfordth. 
Wenloc Magna, Salop 


Bifhop’s Cattle 


Sosa 


Bath, somerfetth. 


Minehead 
lichefter 
Melberne 
Winchetter 
Southampton 


PP dd 


Yarmouth, Wight 


26 
fends 2mem 
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~~ 
» 
co 


.chof. by 25 


5! 
Si 
VI 
"6 
20 
26 
i4 
31 
16 
St 

[OI 
54 

10! 

iol 
56 

10! 
50 
36 
14 
1 
26 
61 
76 
71 
14 
i7 
43 

101 


36 
31 
101 
46 
101 
4I 
17 
16 
17 
+. 
101 
76 
10 
SI 
Si 
17 
$1 
61 
26 
51 
51 
26 
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Brought over 128 302 
Petersfield fends2mem.chof. by 78 
Newport, Wight 2— 13 
Stockbridge  — 2 — 26 
Newton, Wight 2 o— ' 

The Lord of this Borough appoints 
a Mayor, and twelve Burgefles, who 
choote the members. 

Chriftchur. Hampih. 20 — 

Here likewife the Corporation of 
13 make the Burgefles as they pleafe. 
Therefore the Corporation only areto 
be reckoned the electors. 

Lymington — 2 — 41 
Whitchurch — 2 = zt 

The Freeholders are the Eleétors, 
who cannet be above 4o, as there are 
but roo houfes in the town. 
Andover — 2 13 

Yet there are 600 houfes in the 
town. 


| 


Dunwich — 2 — 28 
Orford — 2 — 4t 
Aldborough —_ 2 — 43 
Eye — 2 =< 408 
St. Edmonfburry 2— 20 
Bletchingley Surry 2 46 
Ryegate — 2 — 408 
Gatton —_ 2— if 
Haflemere —_— 2 — 38 
Horfham —_— 2 — 33 
Midhburtt — 2 — 56 
New Shoreham ~ 2 — 36 
Bramber — 2 — 8 


Willis fays, there are not above zo 
houfes, and that the Members are e- 
le€ted by the Burgh-holders. 


Kaft Grinfted ~~ 2 — 1g 
Aruncell Suffolk 2=— 54 
Appieby,Weftmorel. 2 — 51 
New Sarum — 2 — 29 
Wilton —_—_ 2 — 41 
Downton — 2 — 31 
Hindon — 2 31 
Heytefbury — 2 — 26 
Weittbury —_ 2— 26 
Calne —- 2 — i§ 
Chippenham — 2 — "bs 
Malmfbury — 2 = ~ 
Cricklade —-— 2 — Sy 
Bedwin — 2 — 41 
Ludgerfhal — 2 — 36 
Old Sarum — 2 — 





———E— 


Carried over 202 4359 
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** Here is but one houfe,” fays 
Willis, A D. 19750. I have been 
told that now there in no houfe. I 
was therefore going to charge the two 
Old Saram Senators to nobody. But 
as Willis (ays, the Lord of the Borough 
appoints a Bailiff and ‘fx Burgefles, 
to whom he gives his conge d’eliere, | 
have called them Ais Reprefentatives. 
And furely he, and the Lord of the 
Borough of Newton, in the Ifle of 
Wight, ought to be contented with 
the reprefentation they have in Par- 
hiament. 

Brought over 202 4359 
Bewdley fends 2mem.chof. by 8 

‘TI ftate Bewdley at 8, the majority 
of 14, as the other zo are appointed 
by the 14. 

Koarefborough, Y. 26 
Scarborough 20 
Rippon of 
Heydon 42 
Boroughbridge 33 
New Malton ct 
Thirfke 23 
Aldborough — 2 38 

This town and Boroughbridge are 
both in one Pariih, the only fingle Pa- 
rith in England that fends 4 Members. 
North Alierton 2 QI 
Haftings, cing. port 2 10! 
Hythe, ditto. 2 26 
New Romncy, do, 2 i7 
Rye — 2 si 
Winchelfea — 2 21 
2 
I 
L 


Babes ae 


Seaford, cing. port 21 
Beaumaur ce, Wales 13 
Montgomery — 4i 
Steyning — 41 
Devifes — 2 "2 
The Corporation confifts of 36, 
who make what Burgetles they pleafe. 
‘They being probably at the command 
of the Corporation, are hardly to be 
accounted free Electors. Let us, 
however, add 36 to the Corporation, 
which wi!l make the majority of E- 
leciors 72. 
Worton Bailet 6 
Shattefbury 
Marlborough 


Seeeeenoae 


——~ — 
we me I 
oT [al 


[ 
2 


a 40 


The Members are elected by the 
Corporation only, which are a Mayo 
and two Bailifis. | 

Brought over 246 
Droitwitch , 2 393 
Newark 15) 
Buckingham . 
Barnttable 15! 

3 Nd a 
: “+ 5724 

From this.extract we fee, that 254 
Members are actually eleCted by 5723 
votes; now the moft numerous meet. 
ing of the Commons ever known, way 
On eccafion of the debate about Wal. 
pole, A.D. 1741. ‘There werethen 
soz in the Houfe. ‘Theretore a 
comes ve:y near a majority of the 
Houfe, or the whole ading and efici. 
ent number. And the greatett pan 
of thefe illuftrious 5723 who have th 
power of conitituting law-givers over 
the property of the nation, are them 
felves perfons of no praperty. 

In North Britain. the number of 
fouls is about 1,500,000. The males 
between 16 and 56 are 300,000. Al- 
lowing one third part to be their own 
matters, and to be above receiving 
charity, tio Scotch Member ought to 
be elected by tewer than a majonty 
of 2000 votes. But there are many 
inftances of Members eleéted in North 
Britain by almott as fmall a number 
as in England. ‘The truth of the mat 
ter is, that in North Britain, though 
the country be nothing as to riches, 
compared with England, yet thereat 
fewer beggars. Almoft all are houle: 
keepers, though a great number of 
thote houfes are wretched hovels, 
So that almoft all adult males ought 
to be voters in North Britain. 

Lord Talbot, in his fpeech in the 
Houfe of Peers, 4. D. 1739, {up 
pofes, that 50,000 elect the majorly 
of the Houte. And he jultly e& 
claims againft that number, as uttel- 
ly difproportionate, which i Ur 
doubtedly is, if the due number & 
416,000 or 639,000. What would 
his Lordthip have faid, had he knows 


that litle more than a tenth puts 





i? 
his 











| : for Sout 


' Scotland and Wales. 


| therefore, | 
| Gngue Ports, which ought not to be 


Fas many. 
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a 50,000 fend in the majority of our 
jlaw-inakers ? . 
Taking the whole reprefentative 
and Nerth Britain, the 
Members for Counties are only 131 
of the 558, of which 131, 42 are for 
d ‘The Members, 
for the Boroughs and 


; in ro, Compared with thofe for the 
counties, are 38a, above four times 
So that for one Member, 
who may be fuppofed to come fairly 


> into the Honfe, four (if we except a 
© few for the great Cities) are fent by 
| the pooreft of the people, directed by 


| Court-influence. 


It has been proves, that, dividing 


the right of voting as it ought to be, 
© no Member fhould be elected by fewer 
+ than the majority of 800 votes. But 
© we find, that not one Member of all 
| thefe 256 is ele€ted by a number fo 
| high as 300; and a multitude by a 
; number below 20. 


lf we take the places, where a 


| majority. of the electors comes be- 
low 20, it is fhameful what a pro- 
| portion of the 513 is fent into the 
» Houfe by a handful, and that hand- 
; ful, moftly people in low circum- 
| lances, and therefore obnoxious to 


bribery, or under the power of their 


luperiors. : 
Leftwithiel fends 2mem.chof. by 13 
| Truro —~ 2 14 
B Rodinis — 2 —— 1g 
| Saltath — 2 — 1s 
Cameltord — 2 — 10 
| Bofline 2, it 
Michael -— 2 — i4 
ot. Mawes — Q — 16 
liverton —- 2 — 14 
| Maldon — 2 .— i4 
Harwich — oe t 
‘gla “ 7 
Thetford ~— 2 ~~ i” 
Brackley fee omen ooh 
Banbury ies “Seed i 
Newport. W; . 
wport, Wight 2 — 3 
ewron, ditto , = { 
 Andore; 
i omen ay 
35 204 
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Broughtover 36 -* 264 
Gatton — 2.7 if 
Bramber — 2 =. 8 
aft Grintead — 2 — 19 
Calne — 2 = i8 
Malmibury —-— 2 = 7 
Old Sarum — Zoo t 
Bewdley — 2° 18 
New Romney — 2 + 17 
Marlborough — 2 — 2 
Buckingham ~— 2 — 7 

56 304 


Here we fee 56 Members (about a 
ninth part of the whole for England) 
are fent into the houfe of Commons 
by 364 votes, which number ought 
not to fend in one Member. For no 
Member ought to be elected by fewer 
than the majority of 800, upon the 
moit moderate calculation, accord- 
ing to Dr. Price, in order to give 
410,000 voters their due and equally 
diftributed dhare of legiflative power, 
without which equal dittribution the 
majority of the men of property are 
enflaved-to the handful of beggars, 
who, by electing the majority ot the 
Houfe of Commons, have fo great an 
overbalance of. power over them, as 
to be able to carry every point in di- 
rect oppofition to their opinion, and 
to their intereitt. 

Here we fee (monfirum horrendum, 
ingens !) two perfons, the Lord of the 
pitiful town of Newton, in the Ifle of 
Wight, and hin of Old Sarum, Wilt- 
fhire, where there is not a houfe, 
fend in as many members as the inef- 
timable wealth of the City of London, 
in which the Livery, who are the le- 
gal Electors, are $,000; and the per- 
fons, who ought to have votes, are 
probably 30,000,andupwards. Here 
two individuals have equal weight in 
the flate with 30,000! — | 

‘The followingcounties,4.D. 169 
to 1697 on an average, paid annually 
as follows, each refpectively fo many 
parts in $13 of the land-tax and fub- 
fidy ; and fent Members as follow : 

Land-tax. Subfidy. Memb. 
Cumberland 1-5) a = 6 
Dorict 9 oes & wi 20 
Wi ett. 
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Land-tax. Subfidy. Memb. 


Weftmoreland: — 1 —=— 4 
Cornwall S=>tgFe=—- 4 
Middlefex 80 — 185 — 8&8 


According to this eftimate, Mid- 
dlefex, with its towns, contributes of 
land-tax and fubfidy together 265 
parts of 513. ‘Therefore Middlesex 
ought tobe reprefented by 265 Mem- 
bers. And Cornwal contributes of 
land-taxand fubfidy together 13 parts 
of 513. Therefore Cornwal ought to 
fend 13 Members. 

Men of large property ought like- 
wife to have more votes, than thofe, 
who have lefs to fecure. Property 
ought in all ftates to have its propor- 
tional weight and oo 

In the Eaft-India atof 1773, which 
was heavily complained of for its in- 
juftice, there is yet one very equita- 

le regulation, and worthy of imita- 
tion, viz. ‘That every Proprietor of 
3oool. ftock fhall have two votes : 


of 6oeol. 3; andof 10,000l. 4 votes 
at elections of Directors. 
The Briti/fh Government, there- 


fore, taking it according to its avow- 
ed ftate, is neither abfolute monar- 
chy, nor limited monarchy, nor arif- 
tocracy, nor democracy, nor a mix- 
ture of monarchy, ariftocracy and 
democracy ; but may be called a 
ptochocracy (the reader will pardon 
a new word) or government of beg- 
gars. Fora few beggarly boroughs 
do avowedly elect the mott impor- 
tant part of the goverament, the 

art which commands the purfe. It 
is true, this is only the oftenfible ftate 
of thiags. ‘The Brinjb Government 
is really a juntocracy (I doubt the 
reader will now think I pretume up- 
on his good nature) or Government 
by a Minifter and bis crew. For 
the Court dire&ts the beggars whom 
to chufe. 

Is this the univerfally admired and 
univerfally envied British conthtu- 
tion ? 

How much more proper would a 
Petition have been fron: the Friends 
ef Liberty to the King, to fet him- 
feif at the head of a plan lor refloring 
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independency to Parliament, than; 
titioning him to diffolve that wha 
was then fitting. What point coy a 
have been gained by that meafyy) on 
It is a handful of beggars, bribed,» Moai 
awed, by the Court, or the grandes art 
that fends the majority of ire Men. r 
bers into the Houte. ould ner ther f 
have fent back the fame men? Dy 
they dare to fend any others? If itly the 
faid, that the diffolution of the Parl. Bhi: 
ment then fitting would have redre. aly 
fed all grievances, it mutt follow, thy He  upe 
a new Parliament would; but hoy wa: 
many new Parliaments, have we {ee was 
fince the Revolution ? Yet we han = gen 
now ftanding armies, feptennial Py. and 
liaments, rotten-boroughs, placema fror 


in the Houfe, excifes, &c. . | 
Though I have not the leaft ide 

























of withing fo great a change in th has 
conftitution, as would rane: tion 
and Lords from Parliaments ; yet! BR nufe 
may, I think, be allowed juft tome BR difc 
tion, that the great power by ou He man 
conftitution vefted in a _/mall numb BH hurt 
of individuals, which will alwan i thor 
make an inequality, and an unbalan- HR fee : 
ing, ought to make us the more deft. Hunde 
ous of reducing, if poflible, one ofow I nomi 
three eftates at leaft, to fomewhat 4 is nC 
little nearer to adequate, than itisa was, 
prefent. | have 
Reprefentation in the Houfe of BR of its 
Commons is inadequate in other By it the 
refpets befides thofe already memh He any « 
oned. ing t 
In ancient times. when Parliament manu 
were firft eftablifhed, there was ™ A. 
property but that of /and. Therefore Be callec 
all powers, and all honours, wet Ry the v 
heaped on the landed men. Ti IRR ‘hou! 
confequence was, that the landed i i “ mc 
tereft was too well reprefented, tou Re “ ha 
detriment (in our times) of the meri © an 
cantile and monied. ‘This isan © Me Th 
cafion of various evils. For many® gi o 8 
our country-gentlemen are but rende: 
' lame: 





judges of the importance of the me 
cantile intereft, and do not Wi 


confult it in their bills and acts. 





wrth 






this kind are the Game At, the Dot BRS gentry 
A, and taxes on every neceflary ® te 
‘ 





life, which give our rivals in trade! 





Api 
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; | Se nina over us. And Minif- 
ch cers, to CUITY favour with the Houle 
uk Hof Commons, are tempted to burden 
©) TE. commerce with taxes, for the fake of 
4M eafing the landed intereft. See the 
1, art of Walpole to this purpofe, by 
im FE = propofing to eafe the land of one fhil- 
hey fag in the pound, and laying a duty 
Di on falt for three years, to make up 
tHe «othe deficiency. It was objected to 
lis this propofal, That the falt-duty was 
[i always reckoned a grievous burden 
ha J upen the manufa@uring poor, and 
ww =o was therefore taken off; and that it 
tte © wasa ftrange paradox, that the /anded 
an fe gentlemen were poorer than the poor, 
‘u-f and therefore in more need of reliet 
mene «from a heavy tax. 

| Itisthe overbalance of the power 
da Hee in the hands of the landed men, that 
the He has produced the bounty on exporta- 
‘ing He tion of corn, which increafes the ma- 
| © nufaturer’s expence of living, and 
it HF difcourages the exportation of our 
ou Mm manufactures. ‘This is, in the end, 
et HE ohurtful to the landed intereft. But 
an fhort-fighted and felfifh men do not 
it: HE fee it in that light; nor will feem to 
oft. H sounderftand, that the latd-tax, while 
out «nominally three fhillings in the pound, 
uate isnot really nine-pence. ‘The time 
su was, when land in England might 

| have been purchafed for a soth part 
+0 ME ofits prefent value. What has given 
thet BE it the 49 parts additional worth? Can 
mir He Any One imagine the difference is ow- 


| 9g te anything but eur trade and 
manufa€tures ? 
A.D. 1773, a Parliament being 





/ 


called it was exprefsly mentioned in 
the writ, that from every burgh there 
thould be fent two burgefles, ‘* the 
©“ moft difcreet and fufficient, who 
““had the greateft (kill in fhipping 
bt and merchandiling.”’ 

| There was a claufe in the Ele@ti- 
on Bill in King William's time for 
rendering merchants eligible into Par- 
hament, making oath that they were 
Orth soool. 

“When the young nobility and 
Sentry (fays Davenant) employ their 
“me and thoughts carefully to infpeé 
am confider the kingdoun’s foreign 


April, 1774. 
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trafic, they will evidently fee how 
much their landed intereft depends 
upon it; they will find, that as trade 
brought land from 12 to 25, the ge- 
neral rental from 6 to 14 millions, 
and the kingdom’s capital from 72 to 
252 millions, reckoning !Jands, tene- 
ments, hereditaments, and perfonal 
eftates, 18 years purchafe at a medi- 
um ; fo it may bring land from 25 te 
So years purchafe, and lands, tene- 
ments, hereditaments, &c. from 18 
to 26 years purchafe, the general ren- 
tal from 14 millions to 28 millions, 
and the kingdom’s capital from 252 
to above 1000 millions, if by induftry 
and prudent management it can be 
rendered more extenfiye.”’ 

It was owing to a want of mer- 
chants in the Houfe, that the Bill 
for reitraining paper-credit in Ame- 
vica was brought in. And it was no 
{mall difgrace to the Houfe, that 
there were Petitions againft it pre- 
fented from moft of the agents for 
the colonies, as an imprudent and 
hurtful fcheme. Po/flethwayte in his 
Di&. of Comm. and Brit. true Syft. 
has made many remarks on the ad- 
vantage of merchants in the Houfe 
of Commons ; to whom I mutt refer 
the Reader. 

Is not an ariftocracy, a govern- 
ment in the hands of a few, or of one 
clafs, or one antereft, excluding the 
body of the people of property from 
their due weight in government? Is 
not our Houfe of Peers wholly, and 
our Houfe of Commons chiefly, filled 
with men whofe property is land? Is 
nct therefore the government of this 
mercantile and manufacturing coun- 
try in the hands of the landed intereft, 
to the exclufion of the mercantile and 
manufaétural ? Does not then the go- 
vernment of this country tend too 
much to ariftocracy? 

The eldeft fons et Scotch Peers are 
declared incapable of fitting in the 
Houfe of Commons. But the fons of 
Englifh Peers may fit, fo that ten in- 
dividuals out of one family may be 


Legiflators. Is not this too arifto- 
cratical ? | 
Dd It 
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It is faid, property in land is more 
capable of being proved, than in mer- 
a osllesntuiandle Midian orftocks. But 
this is frivolous; for any man, though 
poffefied of an oftenfible land eftate, 
may be in debt to more than the value 
of his eftate; and where ts then his 
qualification ? 

The intereft of merchants is fo 
much the intereft of the nation, that 
there can hardly be too many mer- 
chants in Parliament. The London 
Members almoft always vote on the 
fide of Liberty. It is objected, that 
each merchant will probably vote in 
Parliament for what is moft for the 
advantage of his own particular 
branch True. ‘Therefore let a con- 
Gderable number of merchants always 
have feats in the Houfe, and then all 
different interefts will be contfulted. 
It has likewife been argued, that mer- 
chants are bad Menibers, becaufe 
they are liable to be mfluenced in 
favour of the Court by Government 
Contracts. But here again comes tn 
my obfervation concerning partial re- 
formations. Corre& all the other a- 
bufes, and Court-influence will be- 
come impoflible. ‘Then will appear 
the advantage of merchants in the 
Houle of Commens. 

As to the monied intereft, if the 

ublic debts are not to be paid, or 
ae fubftantial fecunty found for 
them; it would be very proper, that 
the monied intereft (as fuch) fhould 
have reprefentatien in Parliament. 
Elfe what fecurity have we, that a 

rofligate Court will not fhut up the 
auchsnner as Charles I]. did, and 
obtain, by corrupt means the fan¢ti- 
on of Parliament for the meafure? 
ft is indeed alledged, that the mer- 
¢antile, manufaCtural, and monied in- 
tereft are reprefented by the Members 
for the Cities and Boroughs. But this 
is nothing to the purpofe. Becaufe 
the qualification required is always 


to be in land. 


The Highlander, a true Story : Tran{- 
Jared from the French of tke Abbe 


The Highlander, a true Story. April, 








Refnal’s Hiftory of the Europea 


Settlements in the Two Indies. 


* ies Spanifh fettlement of & 
Auguttine was attacked inthe 


year 1747, by the Englith, who wer 
obliged to raife the fiege: At whid 
time a party of Highlanders, whoa, 
tempted to cover their retreat, wer 
routed, and great numbets of they 
cutto pieces. A Serjeant, being ta. 
ken prifoner by the Spanith Indians, 
was referved for that lingering death 
(of roafting by a flow fire) vo whid 
thofe favages devoted their prifoners, 
This unfortunate foldier, when he 
beheld the preparations for the horrig 
tortures that attended him, being wel 
acquainted with the Indian languag 
from fome years refidence in Georgia, 
with equa! plaufibility and refoly 
tion, addrefled the unrelenting barb. 
rians in a {peech to the following pur- 
ort : 

‘ Heroes and Patriarchs of the new 
world, you are not the enemies! 
fought to meet ;.you have, however, 
gained the victory. Make what ut 
of it you think fir. The fate of wa 
hath delivered me into your hands; 
and I difpute not your right. Bur, 
fince it 1s the cuftom of my fellow 
citizens to ofter a ranfome for their 
lyes, liften to a propofition which’ 
not to be rejected. am then, brave 
Americans ! that, in the cobntry 
which gave me birth, there are cet- 
tain men endowed with fupernatutal 
knowledge. One of thefe Sages, wh 
was allied to me by blood, gave m, 
when I became a foldier,a cham 
which was to render me invulnerable. 
You faw how I efcaped all yout 
darts ; without that inchantment wa 
it poflible T fhould have furvived t* 
many hard blows with which yous 
failed me ? I appeal to your valout. 
Did J either feek for eafe or fly fro# 
danger ? It is not fo much my 
that I now beg of you, as the glomh 
of ries, a fecret of important 
to your prefervation, and of rendet 
ing the moft valiant nation in 
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~ ‘mmortal. Only leave one of 
my hands at liberty, for the ceremo- 
nies of the inchantment. I will give 
a proof of its power upon mytelf in 
our prefence.” , — 
The Indians hearkened with avidi- 


: y oa fpeech that equally fuited 
E ' 


‘r warlike difpofition and their in- 
clination towards the marvellous. 


| . After a fhort deliberation they un- 


loofed one of the prifoner’s arms. [he 


> Scotchman requelted that his broad- 
' {word {nould be given to the moft vi- 
E gorous perfon in the Affembly ; and 
laying bare his neck, after he had 


rubbed it over with magic figns, and 


> muttered a few inarticulate words, 


he called out, with a loud voice and 


© achearful air - 


‘ Behold ye now, fage Indians ! an 


| inconteftable evidence of my finceri- 
' ty, You, warrior, who grafp the 
> inftrument of death, ftrike with your 
| whole force ; you are not only ua- 
= able to fever my head from my bady, 
| but even ta pierce the fkin of, my 


neck ! He had fcarcely pronounced 


> thefe words when the Indian, fetch- 
ioga moft dreadful blow, made the 
| head of the Serjeant fly to the. dif- 
| tance of twenty yards. 


The aftonithed. fayages ftood im- 


| moveable. They looked at che bloody 
| carcafe, and thea caft their eyes up- 
on themfelyes, as if to reproach one 


another for their ftupid credulity. 
Admiring, however, the ftratagem 


employed by thesftranger to fhorten 


his death, and 4g avoid the torments 
that were prepared for him, they 
greated to his cor'pfe the funeral ho- 


“hours of their country. 


The rr +4 A Moral Tale. 
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RK. DORVAL fucceeded his fa- 

ther, who was a confiderable 
merchant, in his bufinefs, and, being 
én only child, inherited an handfome 
fortune. A Jiberal education, joined 


| an innate principle of honour, tem- 


pered with a fweetnefs of difpofition, 
tendered him accomplifhed, tefpea- 


80, and beloved.—-A patural turn to 
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reflection, increafed by cultivation, 
led him to inveftigate opinions, rather 
than pafs them upon a fuperficial ex- 
amination. he cuftoms of the 
world and the practices of trade, . 
merely as cuftoms and practices, had” 
no tens on his conduct : His on- 
ly rule of action was the immutable 
edit of integrity engraved on his 
mind. In his own practice, he fhew- 
ed that trade was by no means in- 
compatible with any of the virtues 
that adorn humanity, and endeavours 
ed upon mary occafions to convince 
others of that important truth.—The 
corrigible heamended, and ftrengthen- 
ed them in their reformation.—The 
incorrigible he defpifed and abandon- 
ed. ‘The little practices of chicane 
and covert fraud, often admitted by 
men in trade, under the {pecious pre- 
tence of neceflity, and refalved into 
venial faults, could never obtain his 
cCountenance.——— ‘he frauds on the 
Revenue, by the evafion of eftablithed 
impofts, which unprincipled art may 
generally effeét.———Collufion in the 
ackage of commodities exported,— 
Fiditiows appearances given. to their 
quality, to abet the purpofes of cir- 
cumvention by a reduction of prices, 








were crimes, in his opinion, that the 


terrors of death fhould not induce. 
A noble opportunity now offered 
of diftinguithing himfelf, by placing 
his integrity in the faireit point o 
view :—A Revenue law was pafled, 
which particularly refpeted the moft 


confiderable branch of his traffic ; 
‘but, from the want of proper infor- 


mation, the hurry of bufinefs, or 
fome unknown caufe, the reftritive 
part was fo feeble, that a moft glar- 
ing opening was left for evafion, which 
might have been pradtifed long with- 
out detectien.—Mr. Derval. had, at 
this time, a very confiderable quanti- 
ty of the merchandife in queftion 


might have made an uncommon. a 
vantage :—But his foul difdained the 
temptation ; he knew the fpirit of the 





‘law was againft {uch a practice, how- 
ever ill 


it happened to be exprefied 7 
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by the jetter of it. He theretore 
waited on the Noble Lord, who pre- 
Aded over the commercial depart- 
_ meat, and explained the futility of 
'- the new law, at the fame time urging 
ftrongly the neceflity of an amend- 
ment ; his information was attended 
to, and the amendment took place, by 
which Government faved a fum not 
lefs than fifty thoufand pounds,which, 
“eh | by the continuance of the law unai- 
|) 9. «tered, for one year, would have been 
ieee loft. - 

His unbounded confidence and ge- 
nerofity adminiitered aid to many ; 
the circle enlarged as their effects 

rew vilible.—-At length his benevo- 
eG by futfering repeated fhocks at 
the fight of calamity in different 
Shapes, became a tickly virtue, and, 
by communicating its epidemical in- 
fluence rohis judgment, reduced it to 
fo weak a ftate, that it was no longer 
capable of executing its office by 
making proper diftin€tions.—Gene- 
tofity firlt conquered agenar and 
then put her to flight. His confidence 
goo, with his other virtues, feemed 
>» to enter into a confederacy againt 
> bim,—Sevcral confiderable tums, in- 
fe trufled upon a too feeble fecurity, by 
»~ theit :lofs greatly dimttinifhed his for- 
— fune.—He faw the necellity of re- 
© trencthing-—-—His plan of humanity 
ae owas the latt he withed to muulate ; 
“ae @.~ “He therefore reduced the expences 
1 @ ef _ hisdrefs, his table, and his houfe- 

@ -bold ; ‘burt the effects of pertonat cir- 
» es Gumipection, and domettic trugality, 
f— “were too light to counterpoite thofe 
ef his benevolence. He now faw 








BS the necellity of reducing the many, 


=~ whom his bounty had been accuttom- 
ed to relieve, left he thould be unable 
‘to affift the few, or in the end pro- 
vide for himtelt.—He had jutt con- 
quered the pangs that attended the 
refufing aid to teveral, who had often 
experienced it, when an unforefeen 
blow fhook bis fortune to its tounaa- 
tion —-A confiderable houfe abroad, 
with which he was connetted, failed. 
~The moment he had recovered his 
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regolletion, he fununeasd his ¢r¢dj- 

























Apri}, 
tors, and, by unremitted diligence, 
prepared a {tate of his accounts, by 
which, however, it was demonttrable, 
that the deficiency was much lef 
than at firft apprehended ; it appear. 
ed, that his effeéts were fufficient wp 
pay upwards of three fourths of his 
debts. Hus friends and his creditor 
were Unanimous in their advice'y 
him to continue his bufinefs - The 
advice he politely reje€ted, alledging, 
that he could by no means think of 
farther endangering the property of 
others, whofe good opinion of bim 


might lead them into a too generou 


confidence. He requefted, that ¢ 
commitlion of Bankruptcy might b 
taken out, which would throw his 
affairs into hands more capable of a 
right. matiagement of them.—A con: 
miffion was accordingly iffued.—A. 
gainft the time of his firft appearance, 
he prepared not only to deliver the 


mott clear and correét accounts, but 


alfo to give up every minute particu 
lar of his late property : referving 
only that portion of his wearing ap: 
parel which was abfolutely necetlary. 
He had fummoned a futhcient 
degree of fortitude to maintain a mat 
ly deportment in every inftance but 
one: The delivery ofa ring, fet wit 
brilliants, containing the hair of 4 
lady (worked into the initigis of he 
namie) tor whorn he had the moft ter 
der affection, and from whom here Be 
ceived it in the laft {cene of her lite 
with the tendereftviajunctions, pre 
nounced with her? dying breath, ne 
ver to part from it!#cHe would have 
willingly given his laft thilling to have 
preferved it, but he was now no lor 
ger the legal poffeflor of that trifle: 
Honour therefore demanded tht 
facritice, and he prepared to makel. 

When he came before the Co 
miffioners, he addrefled them in thelt 
words: * Gentlemen, I ftand heres 
unfortunate man, but, I truft, an be 
neft one. I have examined my heat 
and find there no record of a crime” 
occation this cataftrophe ; Hower 
depreiled by the firft fhock, 1 bar 
fince experienced the power of 6 
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me 
(ious integrity, to fupport a man 
under his misfortunes. lam now 
prepared tO render a clear account 
of my effects, and Chearfully to fur- 
render Up all,that once called mine, 
to fatisfy my creditors.’——He then 
proceeded roa ditcloture of his pro- 
perty, in a manner fo fair and can- 
did, as excited the applaufe of all 
prefent, who lamented, that attairs fo 
retrievable fhould be brought to an 
iffue. | 

Mr. Dorval, now produced a little 
box, containing fome trinkets ; hav- 
ing delive red that, he drew his night 
hand (on which the ring was placed) 
from his bofom, to which he had 
fondly prefled it till now ; and, turn- 
ing round, to avoid the being feen, 
he fixed his eye on the dear pledge, 
which he was about to depart from ; 
—he fighed ;—his eye, unable to 
contain, dropping a tear, which fell 
upon the ring ; the letters were no 
longer difcernible,—he feized this op- 
portunity, and prefled it to his lips ; 
he turned round, and, with his face 
averted, expretlive of the moft poig- 
nant agony, his hand, prefenting the 
ring performed an at, that his eye 
dared not witnefs.—His emotion did 
not ef(cape the notice of.the gentle- 
men: He was requeited to receive 
back the box and the ring; but he 
refuled, faying, with expretlions of 
obligations for the offer, that he could 
not periuade himfelf to poitefs orna- 
mental property in particular, whiltt 
his debts remained unpaid; adding, 
that they were likewite unbecoming 
his prefent condition; he jult requett- 
ed, that the ring might not be fold, 
that, in cafe of a favourable change 
happening in his circumitances, he 
dught be able ta purchafe it. 

The excellent chara¢ter of Mr. 
Dorval had gained him many friends, 
feveral of whom made him generous 
offers of a(fiftance in different Ways, 








but he was inflexible in his retufal ot 


thole which were intended to rein- 
Hate him in bufinefs, giving fora 
S@i@p, that he was unwilling to ka- 
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zard a precarious attempt, to erecta 
fuperftructure on che toundation of 


his friends; and he likewite declined ° 
pecuniary offers, from a perfuafions | 
that he was capable of earning his *% 


bread in an honourable way, and fub- 


. e . . 7 
mitted to become an object.of bene- . 


volence, not only degraded his own 
dignity, but alfo defrauded fome ta- 
digent perton unpofletled of that abi- 
lity. 

Mr. Dorval made the earlieft ap- 
plication for employment; and, until 
that could be obtained, refided at the 
houfe of a particular friend, where 
he very toon received a vifit from Mr. 
Wilton, a wealthy merchant. Dor- 
val received him with the diftant po- 
litenets of one to whom his vilitor was 
unknown. Mr. Wilfon without the 
tedious preface, in a mannerly and 
tender manner explained the motive 


of his vifit; he told Mr. Dorval, he, 


had taken the liberty of waiting on 
him, without the privilege of a pre- 
vious perfonal knowledge; that his 
acquaintance was only with his yvire 
tues, and that from a contemplation 
of them he wiihed to be ranked as 
mong his particular friends. He 
then informed him, that he happened 
to be prefent at his examination, and 
was fo charmed with his ingenuouf- 


nefs, and manly deportment, that he~ 


was led to inquire into his charaéter, 
which he had found intirely corref- 


pondent, and that he wiihed to ferve- 


him in fuch a manner as would not 
hurt his delicacy ; upon which princi 
ple, Mr. Wilion told him, that, as 
he had heard Mr. Dorval’s plan was 


to enter into a fervice, he hadone to 


offer hum in his own houte, which he 
hoped would not be found either fa~ 
tiguing in the pertormance, or degta- 
ding in the mode; he defcribed. it to 
him as a fuperintendance, with an 
appointinent of tour hundred pounds 
per annum, Dorval, with the 
greateit alacrity, embraced the pro- 
potal, and immediately became the 
friend, and ina little ume the conh- 
dent of bis generqus patron. ——-Mr. 
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Wilfon made him the repofitory of 
all his concerns, and thought every 
refolve invalid, till it had gained the 
approbation of his friend. 

Dorval’s fkill in bufinefs, and his 
great intereft, were well known; at 
Mr. Wilton’s table, every mark of 
re{fpe& was paid to him; in fhort, 
fuch was the amiablenefs of his cha- 
racter, that he experienced not the 
leaft diminution of polite attention 
from his change of fituation. 

About fix months after Mr. Dorval 
had lived with Mr. Wilfon, there 
happened to be a large company ai- 
fembled at dinner; among other to- 

icks, trade was introduced; upon 
which fubject, as well as every other 
that arofe, Dorval difplayed fingular 
knowledge, and fpoke with great per- 
{picuity; he was particularly attend- 
edto by one of the company, who 
was himfelf a merchant, and feemed 
to fhare a confiderable portion of Mr. 
Wilfon’s etteem. Dorval received 
many compliments from this gentle- 
man, accompanied with a cordial} in- 
vitation to his houfe; this invitation, 
as Mr. Dorval’s heart pofietled too 
much real triendfhip to be turprifed 
into fudden attachments, he was in 
no hafte to comply with: A card, 
however, from this gentleman, ex- 

refling a defire to fee him upon par- 
ticular bulinets, induced Mr. Dorval 
towait upon him. He was received 
with many ceremonious carefles by 
this new acquaintance, and, aftera 
complimentary introduction, was in- 
formed of a propotal he had to make, 
which was, briefly, an otter of part- 
nerihip, upon the mott advantageous 
terms, provided he would quit Mr. 
Wilton’s fervice. Dorval, who 
was incapable of debating a moment 
on a quettion, in which his honour 
was concerned, gave a pofitive retu- 
fal, accompanied witha fevere anim- 
adverfion on the bafenets of fuch at- 
tempts, which, he obterved, had but 
too juillv fixed a ftigma on the cha- 
racters of anen intrade. He depart- 
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Apri 
ed abruptly, ruminating on the 
pravity of human nature. 

In juftice to the facred caufe 
friendihip, Dorval thought it incyp. 
bent on him to undeceive Mr. W)h{o 
who appeared to entertain high bn 
timents in favour of his falfe friend, 
he accordingly mformed him of ‘th 
aftair.—Mr. Wailfon received his jp. 
telligence with inexpretlible emotions, 
his face was pallid with furprine. 
mingled with indignation:—After 4 
paufe, he faid, * Mr. Dorval, why 
you have told ime fills me with afp. 
niihment; this man exhibits a ni 
glaring example of ingratitude. Ay 
[am not fond of enumerating ben. 
fits conferr’d, I thall avoid reproach 
ing him with his bafenefs; but I ca. 
not refrain telling you the obligation 
he has been under to me, that you 
may judge from thence of the jultic 
of my refolution to caft him off fy 
ever.—About ten years ago we & 
caine acquainted; his atftairs required 
frequent affiftance, which he derived 
from me. About the third year ¢ 
our acquaintance, he faw, and kx. 
came enamoured with the lady, who 
is his prefent wife—He follicited my 
interelt with her father, who objeé- 
ed tothe {mallnefs of his fortune; be- 
lieving him te be a man of honour, 
andin a way to improve his fortune, 
I argued the point with the old ger 
tleman, and at length obtained bs 
concurrence ; in confequence @ 
which he was foon after married.— 
About two years ago, his affan 
were in a precarious fituation; the 
failure of feveral houfes, with whid 
he was deeply engaged, fo diforder- 
ed his circulation, that he muff in 
vitably have ftopped, had I not & 
fitted him with a large fum of money. 
—Since that time, we have lived 4p- 
parently, on terms of the firidet 
triendihip; and it gives me the ut 
moft concern to difcover a miltake, 
which may tend to weaken my com 
dence in future.’ 


Dorval confined his perfonal ef 
pence 
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The Bankrupt, 


aces within a very narow compafs, 
keeping in view one object, the 
aying the remainder of his debts, 
a rill the accompliihment ot which du- 

ty he could not enjoy real happinefs. 
—By the death of a diftant relation, 
he became pofleffed of a fum, which, 
added to the faviags Out of a year’s 
(lary, enabled him to difcharge half 
the remaining demands on him, with 
‘atereft.—He loft not a moment, but 
immediately fummoned his creditors, 
and made the diftribution, with that 
heart-felt fatisfaction which can only 
be experienced by men of true ho- 
nour. 

Mr. Wilfon’s friendfhip for Dor- 
yal increafed every day; potlefled of 
a@ large dhare of virtue himfelf, he 
 couldnot avoid admiring it in another 
_ —Inthe courfe of their friendly com- 
— munion, Mr. Wilfon afked for the 
hifory of the ring, the deliyery of 
which he had remarked.— Dorval 

ve him a fhort recital of fimple 
| h@s relative tothe ring. Mr. Wil- 
| fon was much affected, and took the 
> earlieft opportunity of purchafing it, 
an’ then prefented it to Dorval, up- 
F on con tition that he would not again 
F part from it; that, it being now a 
| git, he had an undoubted right to 
| keep tt. The Bankrupt received it 
| with rapture, and fhed tears of gra- 
a ttude. 

, About this time, thearrival of his 
| daughter gave Mr. Wilfon great fa- 
| tstattion. The earnelt requeft of a 
| brother of Mr. Wilfon’s late wife, 
» who refided at Leghorn, had pre- 
> Yaled with him to {pare his daughter 
| ‘ora few months; but her ftay, from 
> the intercetlion of her uncle, was 
| prolonged to the fpace of two years. 
| The charms of Mifs Celia had re- 
| Ctived a confiderable improvement 
3 ince her departure from England; 
a and, on her return, fhe was juitly 
’ Celebrated, both for her mental ac- 
| Complihments and perfonal beauty. 
3 She, with the greatelt eafe and 
| Searfulnels, refumed her domettic 
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diretion, and reftored her father to 
his perfect happinefs. 

The frequent opportunities Mifs 
Wilfon had of being acquainted with 
the amiable difpofition of Dorval foon 
operated on the fufceptibility of her 
tender, virtuous heart; as ihe was 
incapable of art, Dorval could not 
avoid perceiving what pafled in her 
mind: He faw, and felt a mingled 
concern. The charms of Mifs Cala 
could hardly fail of making an im- 
preffion on one of Dorval’s years and 
tendernefs of difpofition, efpecially 
when a kind attachment was vifible 
en the part of the lady.—He telt a 
growing flame, but refolved to re- 
prefs it, for motives too evident to 
require mentioning. In order to ftop 
the progrefs of a paflion, which 
threatened only difappointment to a 
moft amiable object, he ftudionfly a- 
voided every means that might in- 
creafe her regard.—-But alas! this 
meafure promoted an oppofite effect. 
—Mifs Czlia’s penetration foon de- 
te€ted the real motives of his conduct, 
a difcovery which encreafed an af- 
fe€tion, that had its foundatien in 
virtue.——The patlion, that cannot be 
communicated, foon operates vifibly 


on the conttitution.—Mifs Wilfon’s— 


natural vivacity changed to a pen- 
five abftraétion.—Her father, who 
tenderly loved his daughter, was a- 
farmed at the alteration. He made 
the moft anxious inquiries refpe@ing 
her health; and, not finding any ap- 
parent complaint, he was not long 
in determining it to be a mental ma- 
lady. ‘The difcovery of the diforder 
was foon followed by that of the 
caufe. Mr. Wilfon, who wasa man 
of a clear judgment, quickly deter- 
wined upon the moft unerring princi- 
ples of obfervation, that Dorval was 
the caute of his daughter’s unhappi- 
nefs.—I’his difcovery, which would 
have filled a corrupt fon of pride and 
haughtincls with griefand retentment 
gave Mr. Wilfon joy compounded of 
the pureit particles. He faw his 

daughter 
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daughter likely to falla vwiétimtoa 
noble generous paffion. He knew 
the goodnefs of the man fhe admired, 
and was ready to admit their claim fo 
that reward, which the generous a- 
lone know how to bettow.—He tuf- 
fered no unneceflary delay to retard 
an explanation, im which the happi- 
nefs of two worthy D ‘rions was con- 
cerned. Having procured an inge- 
nuous contefhion trom hisdaughter “he 
opened his mind wit! bh the utmoitti ank- 
refs to Dorval, offering his confent to 
*heir union, with a fortune of twen- 
ty thoufand pounds, in cafe Dorval’s 
heart was in unifon with his daugh- 
ter’s— Dorval acknowledged, tn tul- 
table terms, the honour done him by 
this offer; but faid, that though an 
union with Mifs Celia was the high- 
eft temporal happinets he could at- 

ire to, there was an obftacle that he 
could not furmount: ‘The applica- 
tion of any part of her fortune to dil- 
charge his debts, was a meature he 
evald not think of; and, onthe other 
hand, the enjoy ment of felicity, whiltt 
they remained = ved, was im- 
poflible.—Mr. V Vilfon clafped him in 
his arms, faying, ‘ Thou fon of ine 
tegrity, receive thy uit reward: 
Take my daughter with her fortune; 
and, that it may remain undiminifh- 
ed, know, [| have already paid the 
fuins neceflary to ditcharge all your 
obligations.’ 

The happy Dorval foon after re- 
CeVi\ ed the amrable MAns ( “ehiain Mmar- 
Tiage, accompanied with a partner- 
{hip with her father; and enjoyed 
that felicity which his unthaken virtue 
had procured hun, which, without 

temporal retribution, could not have 
failed to yteld hin contoiation here, 
aad an untading reward hereafter 


On the Importance ana 1 U'eslity of the 
Reith Colonies By ‘fabn Camp- 
bell, | , | be 1) 


H ERE are certain 
fo clear, and fo ftelt-cvident, 
as to ftrike the underflanding ot men 


princ ples: 
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in general, upon their making ~ 
matter of importance the obra - : 
their particular attention. ‘T4h, 
we may attribute the idea of fix, 
fettlements in diftant countri $ fOr the 
fake of commerce. mi 
look upon this as a matter of ce, 
taintv, when we = hae the 
wifett and mott intellige natin 
In early umes, who aGted { {y 
Cally upon maxuns of found pe lier, 
and not from caprice, univerfall 
adopted this meature. This we fx 
to have been the cafe with regard ty 
the Egyptuans, the Chinete, the Phe. 
nicians, the commercial  ftates ¢ 
Greece, the Romans, and the Cy. 
thagenians. It is true, that their co. 
lonies aittered in’ certain circum. 
ces, but the leading principle, th 
of maintaining a corretpondence " 
tween the mother country and the 
Colony was the fame. 

The warlike nations, who, 
numibers, hardinefs, and valour, o- 
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+ eh 
vercome and ruined the Roman er: hel 
pire, aimed only at conquetts, and, Cols 
atter overcoming the inhabitants o oe 
the countries, in which they fegte ai 
themfelves, either extirpated th ish ae 
or held them in Vaflalage. Thisu 
feeling, and unpolifhed military di Re hitle 
pofition laited long, was the conian ey: 
fource of bloodihed and devattauon, H ).... 
and, whenever Princes enlarged the: an 
dominions at the expence of thai re 
neighbours, they had recourfe tog HF yy... 
tions in ftrong places, and to flying He * 

cainps in the field, in order to pre Eto a“ 
ferve thefe acquifitions, as judging guen 
nightly enough, on their own print: Be . 
ple, that what by force had been o> Guis 
tained, force only could retain. Foy. 
this however they have been blame HR ,. | 
by a celebrated politi cal writer, 250 ed. , 
his judgment they might better hav yy. 
attained their end by eftablifhing c B the, 
lonies. with 

But, when, in procefs of time, tis a B 
ferocious temper abated, and Me rit g 
peer began to have better notio chiet 
of po licv, they returned gradual tol 
though dow! 'y, to fomething of th A 
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(rt. Edward the third, when he 
hefieged Calais, made even his camp 
a kind of mart, and when he became 
poffefed of the place, very prudent- 
iy Axed his own fubjeéts therem, and 
made ir the great ttaple of Englith 
com litres of all {or is. Lhe facto- 
ies eftablidbed in the Low Countries 
with extenfive privileges, and the 
fortlements, nade in different parts 
of Europe by the merchants of the 
Hanfe towns, were of the fame kind 
and with the fame view. Henry the 
fourth and Henry the filth cxtenced 
thefe mercantile eftablifiiments in fa- 
your of their own fubjets into feveral 
Edward the 4th 
and Richard the third tettled contuls 
and factories in countries {till ata 
greater diftance, and particularly in 
lialy, and fecured to their fubjects 
very extenfive privileges by treaties. 
Henry the feventh, as might well be 
expected from a Prince of his temper 
and genius, entered deeper into things 
of this nature, readily received Bar- 
thoiomew, the brother of Chriftopher 
Columbus, and accepted his propo- 
fitions of difcovery before they were 
agreed to in Spain. He afterwards 
took John Cabot into his fervice, who 
inay be juttly ftyled the author of our 
tle to all that we poffefs on the con- 
Unent of America, and to whom, by 
letlers patent, he granted the proper 
powers to fettle colonies in remote 
and new-found places. His fon 
Henry the eighth had the fame object 
iview, and encouraged his fubjects 
(0 enterprizes of this fort ; in confe- 
quence ot which they failed to the 
coatts of South America, traded to 
Guinea, and vifited Newfoundland. 
In lone of thefe expeditions, Sehafti- 
an, fon ot john Cabot, was employ- 
ed, who was in fuch favour with ld- 
ward the fixth, that he granted him 
ine Ofhce of chief pilot ‘of England. 
witha handfome fatary. He fettled 
at Briftol, where he kept up this fpi- 
Mtamong the merchants; and it was 
Chiely by his crecit that the Ruffia 
“ipany was formed, of which, for 
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foreign Countries. 
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his great fervices, he was inthe fuc- 
ceeding reign declared Governor for 
life; and indeed the difcovery of 
Arch-angel, and the fettling a regu- 
lar correfpondence with that empire, 
hath been contidered as the moft for- 
tunate event of Queen Mary’s admi- 
niftration. 

In confequence of thefe beginnings, 
and the increate of our navigation 
and commerce, difcoveries and fo- 
reign fettlements were more vigorouf- 
ly puihed inthe ume of Elizabeth, 
as that heroic princefs had many mo- 
tives to give thei, as fhe did, all the 
countenance pollible, and thereby ex- 
cited a multitude of bold, ative, and 
enterprifing perfons, to hazard their 
lives and tortunes in fuch underta- 
kings. Inthe days of his fucceflor, 
they were profecuted from motives 
of profit. Companics were formed 
for promoting them. Noblemen and 
Gentlemen ot large eftates obtained 
grants of iflands and tracts of coun- 
try which they undertook to fettle at 
their own expence. ‘The fame fleps 
continued to be taken in the reign ot 
Charles the frit; and whoever atten- 
tively confiders the fituation of things 
and the difpofitions of men in thete 
three reigns, will eafily difcern how 
our Colonies came, tin fo fhort a 
fpace, to acquire this flrength and 
confiltency, which rendered them of 
fo much confequence, and fo juftly 
an object of national concern, as we 
find them to have been a little be- 
fore, and at the Reftoration, when 
that provifion was made, which hath 
been fo highly advantageous to them 
and to their Mother-Country by the 
aét of Navigation. 

We mutt not however conceive 
that thefe fetilements, manv of them 
in wild and defert countries, and a: 
a great diftance from the ifland, werc 
made with general confent and un: 
verfal approbation. ‘The nature oi 
mankind does not adimt of unanium: 
ry in matters of this fort; and there- 
fore we need not be furnrifed thar 
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have been expofod from feveral motives, 
ind fromieveral quarters, tomany objecti- 
At the bepinning, they were turned 
into ridicule by thole who were very in 
competent judges of their utility. Thetr 
N@w growth, and the mi‘carriage that hap- 
peacd to fome ot them, oceafioned their be- 
ing ticated by tome others as rath and chi- 
merical projets, by which the perfons and 
iortunues of numiers were expoled to he 
Kutpwrecked on ishofpitable coafts, and on 
uNnWholelome climates, from tne views of 
AVaricious men, whomake no {cruple of 
facrificing pubic wellare to private gain, 
When all thefe prerences were not only 
tully confuted by folid arguments, but, 
what admitted of no reply, the telt of ex- 
perience, new clamours were iaifed from 
very different tupics, and it was furprited 
that the growth and flourifhing ttate of the 
Colonies mutt operate co the detriment of 
this ifland, ard become the Jource of gra- 
dual depopulation, with many other finitter 
inhhouations of a like nature, which never 
did or can make any impreffion en the 
minds of fenfible nen, and who, from their 
comprehenfive Knowledge, are enabled to 
be proper Judges of this nacure. 

In our day-, the value, uulity, and im- 
portance of tue Colonics, in refpekt to this 
land, have been, by the evidence of facts 
put beyond all ditpute.—The Britith inha- 
bisants in them draw tome ot the neccfla- 
ries, and many of the convenienctes of lite 
trom hence, The tupplying them with thefe 
very great fource ot induitry, 
which, by attording employments te mu'ti- 
tudes, cannot bet have an ettect inauge 
menting the numbers as well as contribu- 
ting tothe cate and happ nels of our people 
athome. “Lhe having a certain, conftant, 
semular, and increaling maiket, tor our 
commodities and mantfactures, hath had 
avery vilible effect on almolt every branch 
o! our domettic trade. Befides, as the core 
redpondence between us and our Country- 
men in thete remote parts is carried on by 
fea. thie extends our navigatien, and hath 
aeded amazingly tothe number ot our fhip- 
ping, which ts another article very advan- 
tageous and profitable to the inhabitants of 
Britain. At the fame time, by ratfing and 
fublifting numbers of hardy and experienced 
feamen, it evidently contributes to the 
fupporc of our naval power. 

It muft eive no fimall pleafure toa cu- 
rious and judicious inquirer to reflect upon 
and inve itie are thefe points, in Order to fa- 
Cisty his own mind as to the manner itn 
which thes brou: ht abowt. itis from 
hence that our planters in general, their 
f rvantsand flaves, are fupplied wits appa- 
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ficers and mamnufa&turcis. dhe dirediy 
and collecting of thefe employ mc chanty, 


factors, and their fervants. Al! che trade, 
which are connected with butid: ¢, rigpine 


and fupplying materials of eve: v k nd fo. 
thips and fitting out feamen, are inde! ce, 
toche tame cautes tor their fubfittence. The 
freight alfo, both out and at home, js 
matter of great conlequence amounts ¢. 
ten to as much, and fometimes more than 
the value of the goods,——The Pi OVifions and 
other neceflactes confumed by th feameg 
in thete long voyages, with many more ap. 
ticles which would be tedious to enume. 
rate, Concur to promote and to reward 4). 
moft every Ipecies of induftry exercifed. 
mongft us. All this arifes chiefly from the 
difference of foil and climate, and from the 
remotenefs of our plantations. And that 
thefe are not fallacious fugegeftions, orplan. 
fible conjectures, the rife ot our cultoms, 
the improvement of our lands, the number 
of our fhips, and the gradual increafe of 
our fleets, are teftimontes that leave u 
not a fhadow of doubt; but, on the con. 
trary, demonftrate clearly that this repre. 
fentation is in all respects tounded op 
truth. 

Thefe, though fignal and thining advan- 
tages, as plainly conducing to the increa- 
fing our riches and ftrength, are far, vert 
far from being all the benefits that have re- 
fulted, and continue to refult from our fet 
tlements. By the returns they make us for 
goodsof every kind that we fend them, we 
are enabled, after furnifhing our home con- 
fumption, to manufaéture and export im 
menie quantities of their produce to other 
countries; which is a farther addition t 
our commerce, and {wells not a little the 
p oft that artles from it. We likewile re 
ceive from them many things which we 
formerly purchaled from other nations at 
their own price, and which were frequent: 
ly brought to usin their own bottoms, 
neither, in fome cafes, were thefe the great 
ett inconveniencies. Their inexhauttidle 
fiiheries are alfo pregnant with innumerable 
benefits. The number of our fubjects 1 
thefe partshave been, and may be :ncrea: 
ed without danger, by permitting foreigs 
Proteftants to fettle in them, from whole 
kill and labour, new improvements ma); 
with gieat probabtlity, be expected to 
rile. What contid rably advances t'e Ve 
lue of thefe, and many more advantage 
thac might be enumerated, is, that they 
are not only tolid and permanent but be- 
long exclufively to Great Britain; ando 
which, while we retain our freedom 1% 
naval power, we never can be deprived. 

Amoneft many other articles. that 
the produce of our Colonies, and fent from 
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hence into other parts of the world, ire 
cotton, we. to 


tobacco, fugaig Fiche, 
g very great value, which, hb: rg the re 

eurn of our own gonds anc manufactures, 
are clear gain £0 this mation, and to this, 
as mott of them are exported in cur own 
bottoms, we are to add the treight like- 
wie, which is very confiderable. Moft of 
thefe goods, before we had plantations of 
our own, we bought from foreigners at 
very high prices, as, for inftance, Brafil 
(ugar at feven and eight pounds by the 
hundred: tobacco trem tour toephe fhil- 
linrs a pound, Indigo, of which we now re- 
ceive much, and are like to receive much 
more, from our own Colonies, we {till pur- 
chafe from the Frenchand Spaniards toa 
large smount,—-What may ferve to let this 
point in 2 ftronger light 46 che cafe of pitch 
snd tar, which we formerly bought from 
the Swedes at what price they pleated ¢o lec 
upon it, and, even at this high rate, they 
infifted on fending it in theirown fhips. At 
the beginning ot Queen Anne's war, we 
found ourfelves in fo precarious a {tate with 
refpeat to thefe commodities fo neceilary for 
our navy, that Dr, Robinfon, afterwards 
Bithop ot London, then our Miniter at the 
Court of Sweden, recommended the pro- 
curing them from our Colonies upon any 
terms, This produced a bounty tor the 
obtaining them, and that foon brought 
them not only ata third part of what we 
had paid for them to Sweden, burt alto tn 
fuch quantities as enables us to export them 
tothe Stretghcs, Spain, Portugal, Holland, 
Bremen, and Hamburgh. Upon the fame 
principle, we have fince, by the tame means 
obtained great quantities of iron, and, tn 
time, are likely to draw allour naval ftores 
from our ewn fettlements. 

From this ketch ot the emoluments flow- 
ing from our Plantations, itis incontetta- 
bly evident that they have contributed 
greatly to increafe our induftry, and of 
courte our riehess toextend the commerce, 
‘oaugment the naval power, and cente- 
quently tomainatain the grandu:e and tup- 
portthe profperity of the Mother-Countvy. 


UsservVaTions on the Nature of SLEEP. 
From a Philofophical Ejay on Mas. 


M AN has two modes of exiftence, 
SLEEPING and WAKING. Sleepts 
Properly only a mode of the ex:ftence of 
the body, in which every funtion of its 
organs is fufpended, except that of the or- 
ans Of lite; im waking, every {pring of 
the machine is, or may be, in action. In 
doch thefe {lates the foul perceives, thinks, 
ecollects, and all its faculties are in exer- 
Cie, but their exercife is performed differ- 
Cauy in each of thefe flates. Let us exa- 
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mine the relations ef the foul te the body, 
aug ot the body to the foul, when fleeping. 

As frep approaches, the wivacity of our 
motions decays, the weary !imbs relax, and 
yield to their own weight, the head ciada- 
ally declines on the thoulder, a fentimene 
ot pleafure fteals on every organ, and we 
feem to fecl the gentle motion of the blood 
as it flows through the veins. The fenfes 
are now inactive, but no part ts yet afleep, 
fenfibility gradually leaver the organs: ac 
length, the eyes yieldto the plea‘ing influ- 
ence of the god, and a refrefhing calm 
reigns throughout the body. The feul like- 
wife partakes of this enchanting ftillnef., 
forgetserery thine, even stfelt, and im- 
perceptibly fioks into intenfibility. But in 
this univerfal repofe, the mind ts not inac - 
tive, ics operations are only lefs fenfinte - 
the fenlations are weak, fo likewile 1s the 
fentiments and ideas, and the more fo in 
proportion asthe fleep 18 deep, 

Freed from the power of the fenfes, the 
foul now enjoys its lnberty: it thinks, but 
its thoughts are irregular, incoherent, un- 
connected, and trom their affemblage are 
formed thote fantaftic images, thofe whim- 
fical reprefentations, thofe phantoms, and 
fleeting thades, which conftitute our noc- 
turnal illufions. 

In fleep, thought freely rambles over 
all kinds of objects, and unagination ap- 
pearstobe the only acting power. ‘Tho’ 
the foul at that time appears to be entirely 
freed trom all fubjection to the body, the 
ifpofitian of the cerporeal organs always 
determine the nature of the dream. If the 
fentation then fele by the body be agrees- 
ble, there is continual feries of agreeable, 
pleafing illufions, and flattering images. 
O)n the contrary, if ‘the feniaction be pain : 
ful, a fuccefhion of frightful ideas and hi- 
deous objects haunt us during fleep ; men - 
itrous phantoms, feenes of blood and death 
appear; .ghoftly goblins, and horrible fpec - 
Cres terrily Us. 

The influence of the body ts not confined 
tothe nature of the object of our dreams - 
it likewife regulates their continuance. If 
the body is afflicted with any languithing 
diforder, thefe {pectres and thefe phantoms 
feldom difappear, and fcem to haunt us 
continually. Onthe contrary, if the body 
is athected with any acute diforder, the jf» 
luftons are tranfient, the phantoms a(lume 
many different torms, and fucceed each o- 
ther very rapidly. 

There is fomething yet more wonderful 
in the analogy between the dream, and the 
then prefent fituation. When we lie in any 
uneafy pofture, whereby retpiration is op- 
preffed, and the circulation of the fluids oh- 
ftructed, we dream of being purfued by 
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ipectres, fercerers, devils, while we have 
not the power to fly from chem. 

Inthe heat of a fever, we«dream that 
we are perithing with chirtt, that we tre- 
verle immente regions in fearch of foun- 
stains, without finding any, and that when 
we have found one, we apply our parch- 
ed lips to it, but the water flies back, 


and all our efforts to allay our thirft ave. 
in vain: fo that, like Teatalus, we pe- 


rith through want amidit the appearaace 
of the greatelt abuadance. 

In dreams we think much, feel more, 
and reflect little: the fesiations and ima- 
ges fuc: ced each other with rapidity, but 
the foul neither Compares not remembers 
them. | 

Though in general che foul reflects but 
very lutle duriag fleep, the degree of re- 
flexion is not -the lame io every jadivi- 
dual. The ideas, which tlrongl, affect 
us while awake, are setraced in the muiad 
duriag fleep, and we continue to combine 
them, Thus grometrciaas form and 
comoine fgures, poets make veiles, and 
philofephers reafon. 

When the body bas heen refrethed with 
reft, the organs of fenie infenfiily reiume 
their fun‘tions, the pulfe graduallyquickens, 
and by degrees all thofe vain images, en- 
chanting regions, and ideal objects, dilep- 
pear. lo (hort, maa opens h's eyes, and 
becomes conicious where he is. 


The Speech delivered by Robert Jephion, 
Efq; on the sith of February, 1774 
in the Debate on the committing Heads 
of a Bill, for ** The better Encou- 
ragement of Perfons protefling the Po- 
pilh Religion to become Proteitaats, 
and for the further Improvement ef the 
Kingdom.*’ 

Joho Fofler, Efq, in che Chair. 


Mr. Poster, 
HE Queftion at prefent before ns 
may be confidered in two lights, 
either as a fcheme tor inducing Papiits to 
contribute to the population and improve- 
ment of corporate towns, by allowing 
them to take lots for bnilding; or, to the 
cultivation of the comntry im general, by 
permitting them to have imal! portions of 
land, with a more advantageous tenure in 
their leafes than thew were before entitied 
to, from the circumfcriptions they Jabeur 
wader, in confequence of the feveral fha- 
tutes im torce agaiatt chem: or, the Bi!! 
may be confidered as one thep towards the 
partial repeal of a body of laws, which 
have been ettecrmed by forme, as one of the 
principal barriers of our civil and religi- 

ous conituutiens, 
In the firft view, “cis certainly an ob- 
‘et of fome confequence; tn the fecond, 


- 
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this land is by fertility of foil and tempt 





_ Apri 
of the utmoft magnitude.—-The argumen, 
which have been offered in favour of 4 
Bill, as an expedient for eff ting the de. 
fiable purpoie held forth in its title, gag 
in the contemplation of my worthy frieng 
* who introduced it, have been {ufficies 
to convince me, that, there is no dane 
of prejudice to the eftariihhed intereft of 
Ireland by our paffing it into a law: efpe. 
clally, when there aie fuch prud ot regy, 
lations in regard to the power of deyife. 
theretore, Sir, I fhall not take up soq, 
time by a repitition of reafons wi'ch jog 
have. heard already, with much vereate 
weight to the fame paint, from aiher pen 
tlemen; but I beg your indulrence. hip 
fl dclever my fentiments on this fubjec ig 
a more comprehenfive view than it wil 
admit of, if contracted to the narrow bo. 
soi of the firt fimple coafideration 

As IT icend to give my vote in fayoy 
of the Bill, "tis. @ grea fatisfaction to me, 
to find st admitted. on all fides, that, the 
laws of lreland againit Popery are in many 
refpects inconiltent. with true religion and 
rectiiide, not to be jultined an feveral ie 
flapces on {piritual ar moral principles, bug 
as they firft fprung from acceility Can bel 
be. fupported by the predominancy of thy 
plea only. : 

There is, Sir, no principle of nataal 
jattice more clear, no precept of mon! 
policy more evident, than, that the rigor 
of penal Ratntes ought net to extend be 
yond the bounds abfolutely neceflary for 
the maintenance aad good order of focie: 
ty; when they tranfgrefs fuch limits 
every foundation of icliance between te 
legifature and the people, is thakeo: 
buch laws become the terror, not the pr 
tection of the fubje&; he walks under 
them, mot as under the friendly ro! 
which is to fhelter him from the furtow 
form of wild unbridled outrage, byt, like 
the suitering wall that every moment my 
cruth him by its cafual ruin, accident, aot 
juftice, is his deliverer; nor can heboall, 
that committing no offeace, he feared 0 
punithment,; his miferable confolation | 
that, with innocence at his fide, he bed 
the good fortune to efcape it.--As naturdl 
juftice is the principle, common beneht # 
the end of flate penalties. Let the dreary 
tracts of defolate and vacultivated pert 
tory, in every province of your kingdom 
proclaim how this end has been detested 
by your penal ftatutes againft Popery ; the 
hutbandman will not turn up the earth 
nor the fower put down the grain, whe 
they know another is to reap the fruits d 
their toil and indaftry.——Bteffed, Sir, # 
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ake of climate, we have often endea- 
voured to inveltigate the caules of its par- 
tial barrennel> and depopulation, Some- 
times we complain, thac our relative and 
depend at fituation on & too powertul 
neighbour, has dried up the {prings Oo! Ine 
duicy , fometimes we fay, the rigorous 
exactions of our landlords damp all vigour 
snd exertion in the inferior claffes of our 
pealantry 5 and fometiines, with liftleis 
defpondency, we fupinely acquiefce under 
the lazy reproach of national flath and in- 
ativity: but, we carefully avert our eyes 
from thefe acts of our toretathers, more 
prohivitory than the Jealous and illtberal 
policy of a filter country, more fraught 
withopprefion than the unfeeling rapaci- 
ty of our many-acred landholders, more 
rodudtive of inertnefs than the unmerit- 
ej character of national indolence. 

We muit fpezk with deference of thefe 
laws, while they are yet in being ;, but, 


exult over their abrogation : it would fay, 
they were unlike all other Jegal promul- 
gations; not the bridle, but the {pur to 
wickednefs; tempting, not reftraining the 
moh dargerous paflions ; encouraging, not 
chaftifing the worft tanigreflions. The 
juriiprudence of other civilized govern 


' mentsknows them not; the univerfal in- 
flint of nature difclaims ther. Can the 
| partis! code of any community, or of the 
 preatelt nation, d own the univerial voice 


ot nature; or can volumes of parchment 


confront her ordinances ? Divine and na- 
© tural precepts fay, ** Honour him who 
E gave you bere; 
_landfay, * Betcay and beggar him,”’—— 
'—~Teknit more clotely the endearing ties of 
| private faith and of domeftic fecurity, has 
_ been the favourite aim of every potifhed le- 
© gidature: this ang.y code makes them 


*% 


the popery laws of lre- 


| the objects of fcrautiny, and the prey of the 
| ‘tormer; it ranfacks the wconomy of ia- 
e Milles, excites the iaterelt of the fon a- 
mB faint his tilial duty, converts che brother 
F '%0alpys nay, the marriage bed (that 
| ‘al afylum of repofe and tendernef: } it di- 
< Rurbs with perpetual apprehenfions of dif- 
» SoVery and jeparation, 


lt is a maxim, Sir, and a found one, 


| ‘bat the frit execution of every unrepeal- 


eee, oh 


- . , _ 
/¢dlaw, isthe part of cicimency and wil- 


: dom, How is thic confitens with our po- 
| ty? The pledge of our fecurity, we are 


p “ld, ic, thee theie laws may be always put 


> Sexecution , the beaft of our humaart V5 
|S that they are feldom executed. Por 
py part, Sir, L know little diffe ence be- 
p ‘Ween the dread and the exiitence of a dan- 
fr. The work of every evil is the fear. 





would rather be run through, at once, to 
wedit, than have the {word of the ty- 


: ‘Pot lor eves fufpended over me. 
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There is alfo, Sir, another maxim, e- 
qually incontrovertible wath the tormer, 
That, clemency ought rather to refide in*a 
body of laws, than in the private feeling 
of any individual. Our penal fyitem a- 
gaint Popery is haith and seltriclive to the 
utmoft extent of unlanguinary rigour, Le 
rifes ttatute after flatutc, and claule after 
claufe, co the coniummation of legiilative 
feverity, The unhappy objects of this code 
are fometimes obliged to the inadvertency, 
fometimes to the indolence, often to the 
humanity of their orthodox brethren; but 
the letter and f{pirit of the edict are their 
deadly enemics, and under this fanction, 
intereft or revenge, caprice, or malignity 
may gorge and riot to the lating of every 
appetite. 

It is true, Sir, our market places don® 
as formerly blaze with the fire of martyr- 
dom, f{catfolds do not reek with noble 
blood, nor are gibbets loaded with human 
carcafles; andas the bloody {pirit of for- 
mer times is gone, fo is che enthufiaftic. 
Bigotry, the difeafe of weak minds, and 
fuperftition, the difgrace of true religion, 
are now rarely to be found, even in con- 
vents or in cloyiters, though they abound 
in the annals of former ager, but notin 
our experience, nor amonetft our cotempor 
raries. What isthe complaint of churche 
men all over Europe ? not that the lany 
are wedded to particular tenets and doce 
trines, and are ready with unfhakes con- 
{tancy to commute the world. for cone 
Science; but that religion has loft ics itrong 
hold.on the minds of all men, and that de- 
cency, or cuftom at beft, are become its 
lukewarm fubiticuces. The reafon, Sir, is 
obvious, The great glare and pageantry 
of the Romih - cual were well calculated 
for the ages of ignorance aod darkaels, 
when it had the greateft afcendency, Cap- 
tivated by gawdy proceflions, and allured 
by the enchantments of harmony, the de- 
lufion of the fenies was often miltaken for 
the conviction of the underfhanding; and 
as it antwered every defign of an ambitious 
hierarchy, was long fubfticuted for, and 
made the teit of devotion. But thefe fa- 
cred farces have been too often exhibited, 
tne yery exte nal of refpect to thefe devout 
Inumamerics are now enforced by the fecu- 
la. authority ; nor can the imagined pre- 
fence of the Deity, that moft exaleed myft- 
c.y of their holy profanation, extort a ge- 
nuflexion, tillthe hxed bayonet of the fol- 
dier commands the unwilling reverence,— 
I myfelf have feen it, 

The amenability of our fellow fubjeétr, 
ofa dilterent communion, has been often 
urged in their favour, and has as often 
been overturned by the fteady perleverance 
of thei determined opponents. Again « 
demeagovr, on their kde loyal, a 
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and dutiful, for now nearan hundred years, 
are produced a few meagre examples of 
petulance and contumacy among the very 
refufe of them. Againtt a known maxim 
of humanity and national policy, are ftart- 
ed a remote fear and poffible inconvent- 
@nce, and we are inftructed to conclude, 
that, as terror, not coaviction, has wrought 
their fubmiflion and our fafety, tt would be 
a fpecies of virtual fuicide to relax any 
thing of our former feverity, nay, we 
fhould rather (well the maffy volume of pre- 
munires, amercements, comminations and 
tnterdicts. 

But in my judgmenr, Sir, we fruftrate 
all hopes of uniformity, by mittaking the 
means of converfion.—The mild eenius of 
toleration every day makes protelytes, it 
heaps coals of fre on refittance and preju- 
dice, and melts them down to acquiefcence 
and conformity. Perfecution animates dif- 
obedierce, and multiplies the refractory. 
Is the {pirit or popery weak and timorous ? 
Subdue it not with pains, nor frighten it by 
penalties, [s it acrimonieus, perfevering, 
vindictive >———Give not rancour the eter- 
nal food of galling ftatutes, and ignomini- 
ous circumfcriptions. Take a link or two 
from the heavy iron load of thefe legal fet- 
ters, and bind your fellow fubjects by the 
gentler ties of gratitude and affection. —— 
In what hiftory of any country has it been 
found, that perfecution rooted out religious 
herefies, or terrified men into the pale of 
eftablifhment. In none that | have read or 
heard of. Nonconformiits mingle peacea- 
bly and amicably with other members of 
whatever ftate they livein, till the blait of 
metclerance drives them together. Then 
they feparate from the ftate, then felf-pre- 
fervation fet them on contrivance, tHen 
they grow difcontented and unhappy; no 
wonder they fhould become defperate and 
dangerous ——But, after all, fir, tis not 
the mode of faith, “tis noe the ceremonial 
of worthip, “tis not the point of controver- 
fy, ‘tis the point of honour chat refifts your 
confifcatien, pains, and penalties. ‘Tis not 
the dilciple of Calvin, nor the worthipper 
of faints and idols ; “tts not the religionitft, 
hut the Man, who kindles againit menaces 
and dancers. 

Our anceftors paffed fuch laws, becaufe 
rhey were neceflary. Their times required 
shem. That necefity 1s over, thofe times 
are altered, The Roval Succefhioen and the 
relizion of thele countries is eftabiihed be- 
vand the power of fubverfion, Our Sove- 
reign reignsin the interefts and inthehearts 
ot hie people, while the defticute pretender 
tohic rights wanders from court to court, 
che burden of every petty fate, and the 
mutcalt of every powerful. The fermer 
adherents to his line, wretched themfelves 
and friendlefe, fcarce remember his name, 









an, 
i? 






but by their afflictions, and with , Ct. 
temptuous retrofpect to his bathed Proied, 
for royalty. Our Monarch gives laws 
Europe ; kingly diadems have receing 
ftipends and fubfidies from his bounty any 
his Sener oh while the houfe of Stew, MM doces 
can hardly obtain a fubfiftance from gy, © depo 
charity, What could not be effete whe ss 
thefe principles were in their bloom a i. 
vigour, when intereft, revenge, capaciy 
and power united in the quarrel, and rank 
under the fame banners ; will it now bey, 
tempred, when fuch claims are antiqang 
and fuch diftin€tions forgotten ? 

When the body of Jacobitifm has lone 
been laid quietly in the duft, thal! the yi 
dom of Parhament realize the feay ¢ 
childhood and tremble at its apparition) 

No man, Sir, ts more inclined than! p 
ta pay all due deference to the wifdomg ie 
our fore-fathers, and to the fandity of pie 
fcription ; but never were laws of thira 
ture framed without fome tinéture of & 
times they paffed in. Subsequent experiene 
matures and mellows what was crude ss 
undigefted in earlier determinations, We 
furely, Sir, miftake our duty, and relo 
quith one of the moft valuable rights of Pr. 
lament, if we fappofe any antecedent lr 
is too facred for modern touch, and the 
thefe efpecially, like old medals, will joo: 
their value, if the venerable ruft of at. 
quity is rubbed off by the handling, (Cn 
it, Sir, be a dangerous innovation, to # 
tempt the mitigation of laws, which hir 
had already all the effect and operation te 
were intended to produce ? Laws, of whic 
the acrimony only remains while the {pin 
isevaporated. Is it an inftance of her 
fighted policy to attach three-fourths ¢ 
the community to the prefervation of 
whole ? When we have failed to indo 
them by principles, to try what can bet 
fected by intereft }———To make the coo 
try they inhabit dear to our fellow fubjet, 
by fome more rational tye than the fortw 
ous circumftance of its being the placee 
their nativity, Tt is an uncoaftituton 
endeavour to ditfufe the bleffings of am 
and beneticent government .to every # 
and ditinction of the people ? A gover 
ment, the immunities of which bese 
every dav more precious in this count, 
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from the excellent character of that inco™ Dra 
parabie perfon into whofe hands is ch vt Fdey 
its executive authority. Is it rath and | 

advifed, to convert difcontent into fativt® Caer 
rion, poverty into opulence, floth into i the ¢, 
duftry, and indifference to the comm (0 ow! 
wealth into zeal for the general profpent! fon cf 
—This bill, and every one of a firnilar the} 
dency, are fo many Beps to fych de : 

purpofes: as fuch, I hope, we thall advan prebe 
comeetit. This bill-does not give to Pe Rem 
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z be wielded againtt the religion or the 
aos) Proteftants. It does not invett 


Byiversy of r 
| Ce with the offices of ftate, or with the 


of government: Itallows them ao 
aercive authority over the confcience or 
erty of the reformed. It only in- 
m, by a permanent and valuable 
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wiemirs of the Reignof Edward \. and 
WL with an elegant Reprejentation 


E of bis Cradle in Wood. 


Hiaving been favoured with a curious 
| Drawing of the Cradle in which 
Edward the Second was rocked at 
Catrnorvan-Ca/ftle, we have taken 
the carlieft opportunity to prefent it 
toour Readers. As he was the firft 
fonef an Englifh fovereign who bore 
the Title of Prince of Wales, we ap- 
prebend, that fome account of that 
Memrable Period, which wwe re- 
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earned by induitry, to the improvement of 
a country, where hitherto, Sir, they have 
fojourned but a ftiangers. lt gives thems 
freight inthe general veifel, to whofe wreck 
or profperity they were before indifferent, 
It fecures their co-operation by their parte 
nerfhip, and grapples their allegiance by 
their intereit. 








ceived from the fame Hand, will not 
he unacceptable fe our Readers. 


HE reign of Edward I. was replete 

with remarkable events. He was, 
betore he returned to England to take pof- 
fefion of the throne at his father’s death, 
in 1273, wounded by a poifoned dagger, by 
an affafin, the venom of which was ex- 
tracted by his queen, who, by fucking it, 
effected a cure not to be procured by any 
medicine; fo fovereign a remedy is a wife's 
tongue, when applicd with the virtue of 
affeétion. He arrived in England and was 
crowned in 1274. In 1275 he reduced the 
power of the clergy, and deprived feveral 


meoaatterices and other religious touncation~ 
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of their privileges, and procured from his 
parliament the firft ftatute of Mortmain tn 
1278. The year following he relinquithed 
all claim to Normandy. The Welth, having 
in vain endeavoured to procure redrefs for 
feveral grievances, eek up arms epainit 
Edward, but were reduced to obedience, 
and their prince Llewellyn flain, his head 
{truck off, crowned with ivy, and placed 
on the tower of London, in ridicule toa 
prophecy of Merlin. David, the brother 
of Llewellyn, by the order of Edward, was 
hanged, drawn, and quartered: which is 
the firft inftance in hiftory of this manner 
of executionontraitors, as David was deem- 
ed, though without reaion. The fole mo- 
tive indeed wasthat of his being the latft 
male heir of that family. No former ac of 
David could coun:enance this treatment ; 
end on no pretence founded on juftice could 
Edward require a fovereign prince to relin- 
quith his independency, and make a facri- 
fice of his rights and privileges, handed 
down to him by a noble train of anceftors, 
and enflave a brave and virtuous people, o- 
ver whom he was born to rule. 

Edward having fecured the fovereignty 
of Wales, buiit Aberconway and Caernor- 
van Caiiles, and having fettled the civil 
government of the principality, annexed 
ito the crown of England, but with the 
rnarks of an union more than a congueft. 
Edward's fatisfaction at his fuceefs was 
damped by the death of his eldett fon Al- 
phonio, who died at twelve years of age, 
in December, 1283, and was the third fon 
he loft in the {pace ot three yea! S. 

In the beginning of April, 1284, Edward 
made a progrefs inte G iamorganfhire, when 
he celebrated a feflival in honour of that 
Britith hero, king Arthur, and in order to 
conciliate the alfeCtions 6t the Welfh, had 
Arthur's corple remeved with great folem- 
nity to anew tomb; but the fole motive 
that induced Edward to this action, wasto 
convince the Welth, that the death of that 
hero was rea! and not imaginary, and by 
that removed a falfe notion that had given 
K.dward much annoyance. Such was the 
refined poli y o} Edward. “lhefe hardy 
Britons, not readily fubmicting to the go- 
vernment of their governors, who aéted 
with defpotic {way, were ready for a re- 
voh, when Edward paid them a vilit, taking 
with him his queen, then great with child, 
and who during his refidence at Caerner- 
van Caltic, on Aprilas, 1284. was deli- 
vered of a Puince, when Edward fummon- 
fed cue chists or Wales togethe:, and pro- 
mifing them a prince born in their country, 
and unable to ipeak a wo:d of Englith, be 
ordered this youny prince to be produced, 
vahem he namev Edward, conttitucing him 
prince ot Wales: fince when, every eldeit 
jon of the Lnglith jovereign has generally 
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bore the title; and to him the Welth gg. 
lity (wore fealty. ° 

In November, 1290, to his INE Xprefible 
erief, he loft hi« queen Eleanor, to 
as agrateful return for her affection ina 
cure of his poifoned wound, he beftowed op 
of the moft pompous funerals that hiton 
records, and ereéted feveral magnifies 
croifes, at different places where the cor: 
refted in its journey from Lincolnhirey 
Weftmintter Abbey, where it was depoji, 
ed under a noble monument. Ip ; 
Edward claimed the fuperiority of Sou, 
land, and determined a difpute of 4, 
competitors to the crown, by declar 
John Baliol king ; and the yeer follow; 
fummoned him before him at Weftminte, 
to anfwer @ complaint, which Balio} cog. 
plied with, and pleaded his own cay; 
with fuccefs. In 1296 a-war commenc/ 
with Scotland, when the important evey 
of the cenqueft of that kingdom 
which was compleated in 1299, by Edward, 
who took poffeflion of Edinburgh, and tk 
king, being his prifoner, refigned his crow 
to Edward, who received the homaged 
the Scotch nobility; and foon after 
brought to England the Scotch regalia 
with their coronation chair, now in We. 
minfter Abbey, which venerable rek 
had been preferved with great care, beig 
efteemed at a great rate, and its lofs loo: 
ed on as an indubitable proof of the e& 
tinction of their menarchy. The ftonew 
derneath it had been depofited at Scones 
823, as 2 monument of a victory obtzine 
over the Pits. From 1293, there isa 
gular feries of parliamentary rolls dows 
the prefent time ; and by a law granted y 
Edward, as an addition to Magna Chas, 
it was enacted that no tax fhould be level 
by the king without confent: of parle 
ment. The year 1299 had three very 
markable events, viz. the defeat of t 
Scotch army, when 12,000 Scots wove kil 
ed and only too Englith! The palace a 
Weftminfter deftroyed by fire; and tt 
king’s treafury robbed by the Monkss 
Weitminiter, and above 100,000!. cane 
off. !n 1307, Edward, being on 4 jot 
ney to Scotland, died at Burgh upon 
fands in Cumbe:land, on the 7th of {0 
in the thirty-foarth year of his reign, @ 
the fixty-eighth of his age; and wat ft 
ceeded by his fon Edward II. of Caer 
von, who began his reign, by fevers! ® 
popular acts, particularly that of recaliiss 
Gavetfton, his Ganymede, from banithmer, 
and lavithly conferring dignities and rich 
on him, particularly 32,3001. which 
father Edward had ‘ete for a pions 
which foon alienated the affections of ® 
fubjets, and occafioned a defeétion ; ™ 
he was obliged to delegate his eet 
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feveral prelates and temporal lords for three 


~, who banifhed his favourite, and on 
Bs ere to England by the king’s invita- 
gion contrary 0 their order, he was be- 
beaded. On the 30th of October, 1312, 
the queen was brought to bed of a prince, 
afterwards Edward Il. and the fame 


| month she order of the Knights templars 


Was gholifhed. in 1314 the king was de- 
fegted at Bannockbura, by the Scogch 


F army; and in 1320 his (wo new fayourites, 


the Spencers, were banifhed, but by Ed- 
ward’: efpotfing their interelt, and reveri- 
ing the decree of banifhment In 1321, @ 
war commenced between him and his no- 
bility in 1322. The year iollowing the 
queen, being offended at the king’s pro- 
ceedings, quitted the kingdom, and took 
with her the young prince. In 1325, the 
king by proclamation declared the queen 
and all her adherents traitors. She remov- 
ed to Hainault in 1326, where the mariied 
her fon to Philippa, the Earl's daughter, 
and sailed troops to oppofe the king. In 
September the fame year fhe landed in Ef- 
fex, when the king retired to Wales, and 
the Prince declared guardian of the king- 
dom; foon after which the Spencers were 
taken and hanged. In January 1327, fix 
articles were drawn up againit the king, 
for male-adminiftration, the nobility pub- 
lickly renounced all fealty and homage, 
and the king made a forma) refignatioa of 
his crown to his fon, in the 19th year of a 
troubleiome reign, and the forty-third of 
his age; and this was the firft initance in 
hiftory ef any fovereign of England being 
depofed. After this he was treated in the 
moft cruel and ignominious manner, and 
Onderwent the greateR indignities from 
his keepers, beine G.aved ia the open fields 
with itinking water taker from a ditch, 
which the unhappy mgn warmed with his 
tears; they lodged him in a {mall damp 
room, annoyed by ftinks, in Berkeley Caitle 
in Gloucefterthire; where his cruel keep- 
ers, in conformity to an ambiguous letter, 
fent by the knowledge of his queen and 
the bifhop of Hereford, put an end to his 
mierable exiftence, by firft nearly ftifling, 
him with pillows, and then forcing an iron 
pipt up his body, through which was ran 
She iron rod, Thus ended the life of a 
man, the father and fon of the two great- 
eft fovereigns that ever fwayed the Englith 
fceptre, 

The cut is ingraved from an accurate 
trawine of the cradle in which this uefor- 
tunate 'rince was rocked: which piece of 
Sntiquity is in the poffeffion of the Rev. 
Mr. Ball, of Newland, in Gloucefterthire, 
it defconded to him from his anceftors, to 
whom it hecarne an honorary perquifite, 
This finguiar piece is made of heart of oak, 
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whofe fmplicity of conftrution, and rude- 
nets of workmanthip, are vilible demoa- 
ftramons of the (mall progrefs that elegancy 
had made in ornamental decorations. On 
the top of the uprights are two doves ; 
the cradle irfelf is pendent on two ttaples 
driven mto the uprighs, linked by two 
rings to two ftaples taftened to the cradle, 
and by chem it (wings. The fides and ends 
of the cradle are ornamented with a great 
variety of mouldings, whofe junctions at 
the corners are not mitred, but cut off 
{quare without any degree of neatnels, and 
the fides and ends faftened toxether by 
rough nails. On each fide are three holes 
tor the rockers. To fecure the uprights 
from falling, there is a ftrong rail near che 
bottom, and the whole is rendered fteatty 
by crofs-pieces for feet, on which it ftands. 
Its dimenfions are 3 feet 2 inches long, 
1 foot 8 inches wide at the head, and ¢£ 
foot § inches wide, at the foot; 1 foot 5 
inches deep; and from the bottom of the 
pillar to the pillar at che top of the birds is 
a teet 10 inches, 


AMANTIUM IRs or, Tue Lover's 
Resentment. An Englith Story. 


BOUT the beginning of the Sixteenth 
| Ceutury,there lived at Rippon, in 
Yorkfhiie, a Gentleman whofe name was 
Stapleton. He was poffefled of two good 
eftaces; one his own patrimony, and the 
other derived to him by the wiil of his 
Wife's Father, who had bequeathed it to 
her iffue male ; but in failure of that line, 
had deviled i¢ over to a Nephew of his, 
whole name was Melville then about five 
years old, 

Mrs. Stapleton had no child, at the 
time of her Father's death; but foen af- 
ter was brought-to-bed of a Daughter, tu 
the great mortification and difappoiatment 
of the Mother; who not caring to truft to 
any future contingency, for anfuriog the 
inheritance, bribed the Midwite and the 
Nurfe to proclaim the Child to be a Boy, 
In about a year after, fhe again lay-in of 
another Girl; but refting in her firft advice, 
the attempted not to tmpofe any myttery 
oa the fex of the latter. 

bir. Stapleton died, foon after the birth 
of this fecond child, and during her furvi- 
votthip, which continued about ten yeare, 
the anxious Widow ufed all neceflary pre- 
cautions to guard the fecret of her impof, 
ture trom detection; the dreflkd and un- 
dreffed the heir apparent herfelf, kept 
Matter Harry conftantly to ficep in her owa 
chamber, and took the charge and troubic 
of his Englith education into her own hands, 
at home, not daring to.venture him out to 
ichool, with ether boys of his age, 
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But when young Stapleton had arrived 
to about the age ef nine or ten years eid, 
Mr. Mallet, the ceftamentary guardian ap- 
pointed to him by his Father's will, ehinke 
'ag it now full cume that a young man of 
fuch pretenfions thould receive more lite- 
rary and liberal inttrnétions than it could 
be in the power of a female preceptor to 
lupply him with, the then found herfelt 
under the neccfhity of hiring a private tu- 
tor to attend him; whom, however, the 
infitted upon taking into the houfe, plead- 
ing that the thought it her peculiar duty 
to continue {till co fuperintend the morals 
of the young man herfelt, ‘ull he might 
arcive to fuffscient age and bearning to ree 
quire hts being fent to finith his ftudies at 
the Univerfity. 

At the fame time, fhe thought proper to 
impole a peremptory injunction on this 
Pedagoguc, to leave the article of whip- 
ping irmtirely out or his ftceholaftic dilci- 
pline. ** Children,’’ {aid the, of a ** cere 
** tain rank and confideration in life, ought 
“* never to be treated like your poor 
* jcholars, or infigntfeant parith boys.’ 
Se careful was this prudent Mother to 
guard every avenue, that might poflibly 
lead to a dileovery of the pupil's fex. ~ 

Matters went on very pro{peroufly, in 
this way, ‘till Mrs. Stapleton hapnened to 
be feized with her latt illnefs; when find- 
mg hertelf given over by the Phyficians, 
her mind became highly perplexed dbout 
what to retolve on, in this critical affair. 
Into whote breall could the venture tocon- 
fide the fecret ot her dear Ward's gender ? 
Whole fidelity could be depended upon >? 
There was not amy perfon who ceuld have 
an ‘intereft in cons ealing, whatever they 
might find in revealing it: None, mdeed, 
except, alone, the tieklith object of her 
- Gnxiety, ittell, 

Hefication is foon at en end, wher thee 
appears but one mealure only to purtue, 
Accordingly the immediately called the 
heirefs to her: and while the affliged child 
Rood weeping by her bed- fide, fhe, ina few 
words, Metamorphoted Mafter Harry into 
Milfs Harriet, by acquainting her both with 
the itory and policy of her prefent fituati. , 
and dilguile. 

How our attonifhed Faicene felt, upon 
fuch a transiormation, | fuppofe no body 
alive can tell; for theugh Natural Hittory 
effords us fome inttances of Women turn- 
ing out Men, yet it is quite filent about 
the retort courteous, or reverfe of the mi- 
racle. The flory of Tirefias is but an inge- 
mious and arch table; replete, however, 
witha moft excellent moral. 

fT thall not take up my Reader’s time 
with an account of the intire change of 
fyfem, which mult naturally have taken 
piace in the wondering Henrietta’s miad, 
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upon this information, but haften on wo, 
cataftrophe, of another kinds whichatm, 
turalty followed this dilcovery, 

Mr. Mallet, their guardian, immedigts 
ly took the orphans home te his own hong, 
apd che heir or heirefs (for a confufios ¢ 
grammar is unavoidable, tn the recital ¢ 
fuch aitory) proved worthy of the conf. 
denge repoted in her ¢ for, notwithttand 
the ufual farcaim thrown out againit Wo, 
men in general, there are fome of them, 
now and thea, capable of keeping the 
own fecrets, at leaft. Accordingly, gl 
proper feemings were {till eontinned tobe 
prelerved, as before. 

When Henrietta had arrived at the ag 
of nineteen, her Sifter a year youngey, 
and both extremely handfome, and alike: 
Mr. Melvilie, their Coufin, and reverfion. 
ry heir to ‘heir Grandfather's ettate, being 
yult returmed from his travels, came toRi 
pon, to pay them a vifit; and without lof 
of trme, fell directly in love with Ethelin 
da, and entered alfo into a ftrong leagued 
friendfhip with Henrietta. | 

Mer, Melviile was poffeffed of every mes 
rity to intitle hime to fuccefs in his fuit; 
but @ prior aftectian had pre-engaged Ethe. 
linda’s heart. Mr. Armitage, a young 
man of fortune, who had lately finifhed ba 
ftudies at Glafgew, and whofe Father lived 
at Rippon, had conceived a paflion fe 
her, confeffed his flame, was fuccefsiul, and 
a private engagement was entered into 
between them, on condition of obtaining 
the concurrence of ber Guardian and hi 
Father. , 

This tranfaction happened a fhort time 
before Mr. Melville had become acquaint 
ed with the family ; bat Henrietta had not 
been made a confalant in the matter; 
Maria, daughter. to Mr, Mallet the guar 
dian, and Mr. Bruce, a College-friend 0 
Mr, Armitage, and at that time onay¥ 
ta him at Rippon, being the only wita 
of the fecree compact between them. — 

Mr. Melville paid his addreffes to tht 
fair Ethelinda, for fome time, with grea 
afiduity ; but finding that they were oolj 
accepted as the uiual galantries of young 
men, and that he was not likely to obtae 
any further diftinction in his favour, ! 
what he might have been otherwile intitied 
to from the commen ties of affinity, of 8 
neral dues of politenets or decorum, he tt 
vealed his paffion to Henrietta, and pr 
her kind offices in his intereft. | 

Henrietta fympathized in the concem 
of her friend, with perfect approbation @ 
the alliance, and fincere affection for 
perfon.. She, accordingly, exerted all her 
influence with her Sifter, adding intrest 
to argument; but ftill without cee 
Ethelinda defended hesfelf, by os 
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that ** a conpection for life was a matter 
« 9f coo great mement Co the happinefs of 


“ir to be haltily relolved upon, and 
4 sha no folicitation trom without, ought 
4 ever to prevail, if the heart prompt not 
& the union from within.” 

Though Hearieita's earneft interceflions 
had no operation on her Sifter’s breatt, 
the warmth with which fhe had urged 
them, happened to make an imprefion on 
her own. Friendhhip between Men or 
Women, Philofophers fay, would natural- 
ly hecome love, if either of the parties 
fould change their fex. This metamor- 
hole had already been effeXed betweea 
Deotels and Melville, and the afere- 
faid confequence began now to obtain with 
ber, 

About this time, Mr. Armitage having 
gained his Father's confent, got him to 
propofe the match with Ethelinda, to her 
Guardian. Mr, Mallet had no objection to 
the alhance for his Ward, but before he 
returned an anfwer, thought it a fit com- 
pliment to take the opinion of Henrietta, 
as her elder brother, upon the occafion, 
which he did accordingly. 

This hint afforded her fufficient reafona 
toargue a foregone conclufion from, that 
the Lovers had been privately of accord to- 
ether before-hand, and to fufpect that the 
pecious moral pnilefophy which Ethelinda 
had fo pompoufiy difplayed, in their laft 
converfation upon the fubject, proceeded 


§ aot fo mach from the infpiration of fenti- 


ment, as from the infligation of paffion. 
Upon the joint premiffes above {pecified 
inthe two laft paragraphs, Henrietta im- 
mediately entered into debate with her- 
felf; for tho’ Love is feldomn a good rea- 
foner, itis always a great arguer, ‘* My 
“ Sifter appears now to be quite ont of 
“the quettion ; and fince I cannot for- 
“ward Melville’s happinefs with her, 
“ why not endeavour my ‘own with him ? 
“ Befides, not only my Jove prompts this 
“meafure, but my fattice clatine it, al- 
“fo; as, by this means, the eftate he 


: P has the fole right to, will immediately 
7 devolve ta him of courle, and furely 
| aa Love-fuit is ot any time preferable co 
| a Law fut.” : 


She took her refolution ‘accordingly 7 
ind going inftantly in queft.of her friend, 


’ 3 ’ ‘ Tiel 
acquainted him with the overture that 


bad bcen made to,Ethelinda, on che part 
4 Mr. Armitage ; hit concealing Ronn 
him her certainty of its foon taking paces 
told him the had prevailed on ber Sifter to 
pet this conceft between the lovers out of 
farther difpute, by entering into ao @n- 
G'gement with him, that very night, 
which might not leave it in the power of 

‘Guardian, who had already approved 
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of the ropolal, to prevent or delay their 
ha ‘ined: : 

he happy Melville embraced his kind 
confidant, who returned the falute with 
more than friendly warmth; and the cri- 
tical point was thus {ettled between them, 
that in the dufk of the evening, the Lovet 
fhould bring a Clereyman with him to the 
great church in Rippon, after all fervices 
for the day were over, where he fhould find 
the door open, and his Miftrefs there, a- 
lone, without lights or witreifes, and ready 
to exchange mutual vows with‘him at the 
foot of the altar. 

Henrietta excufed herfelf from beiag pre- 
fent at the ceremony, on pretence of keeps 
ing clear from the refehtment of her 
Guardian, and immediately retired. The 
impatient Melville, with his Parfon was 
punctual to the time and place; and Hen- 
rietta having dreffed herfelf in a female 
garb, which fhe had fecreted from her 
Sifter’s wardrobe, perfenated the expe@ed 
Bride, paifed through the tremendous ri- 
tual of for better for worfe, and then part~ 
ed, for that night, to prevent detection or 
fufpicion. 

The next morning, Mr. Mallet having 
contulted his niece upon the fubject, and 
received her confent, declaréd his accepr- 
ance of Mr. Armitage’s propofals, which 
left the enraptured Lover now at libert 
to proclaim the fuccefs of his pafhion to aft 

is friends; which reaching the ears of 
the ‘felf fecure Melville, ‘naturally fo 
piqued his honour and his pride, that tak- 
ing his friend and witnefs, the’ Chaplain, 
along with him, he went directly in fearck 
of his rival; whom having feon met with, 
he in a peremptory tone commanded to 
forbear his tran{ports, upon-fuch vain pre- 
fuription, and alfo refrain from any future 
Vifits in that quarter, or expeét the refent- 
ment of a ilo who had a‘right to inmpofe 
fuch an injunction npon him 

The warmth of Mr, Armitage, who was 
likewife as felf-fuficient, on his part tofe 
immediately to fuch an height, upon this 
challenge, -that the moment Aight have 
proved fatal to one or other of the cham- 
pions, if the prudence of Mr. Bruce, who 
happened luckily to’ be prefent, had not in- 
terpoled, and called for an-explanation of 
the myftery. Ma 
_ Mr. Melville was to@ proud to give one: 
himfelf, and the piqued Armitage was re- 
lapfing into cholar again, when the good 
Clergyman, forefeeing the unhappy confe- 
quences of their mifunderftan@ine each o- 
ther, without waping for his friends per- 
miffion, immediatcly ftond forth, and relat» 
ed the tranfaction of the night before, ta 
the manner the reader has already been 
made acquainted with, = = * 
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This worthy perfon being aman of a re- 
fpoetable charaQter, and undoubted veract- 
tv, his tetimony foon obviated all doubt 
in Mr. Armicace’s mind, with regard to 
the truth of the fact. His furprize and re- 
fentinent ftruggled which fhould predomi- 
nate ta his breaft, and thinking that he 
had now no further meafures to preferve 
with hs faithlefs miftrefs, he defired Mr. 
Bruce to deliver his knowledge and conh- 
dence with regard to his prior contract with 
the tame lady, 

As foon as M-. Bruce had finithed hts 
ftory, the aftonifhed Melville quitted the 
lace, and fet out forthwith tn fearch of 
i rriend an! confidant Henrietta, while 
the enraged Armitage with equa! hatte re- 
paired co the houle of Mr. Mallet, to ex: 
poltulate with, and reproach, the treache- 
rous Echelinaa, 

On his eatrance, he ound the innocent 
and unlulpecting victim and her friend 
Maria together , and atthe fight of her 
Lover, the tond Lthei.nua, ver eyes {park- 
ling with joy, thus addreticed herteit to 
him : os (sive me leave, VY deat! Armi- 
be tare,” jure the, -* £0 ‘elicitate mylelf, 
** ac iecatt, upon che fuccets of your nego- 
** cations with both of our iuperiors; and 
** } thould hope, added fhe, that your hap- 
=f pine!s on this event, does not fail thort 
“* of mince.” 

** Worthlefs and difingenuous woman ! 
** replied he, | came not hither, either to 
** offer or receive fuch congratulations as 
** you would now impote on me. IT had 
** often read, mdeed, of the artifices of 
** Coguets, and the frauds of Jilts; but 
** having, hitherto, only met with them 
“Sin Novels, J, charitably, fappoted 
** them to have been rather the fables of 
** invention, than the true hittory of fe- 
** male hearts; but you, madam, have 
** fo fully realized thefle fuppofed fictions, 
** in your own charadter, that my fole 
** errand in this vifit, is to re'eafe you 
** from any futureyembarraffment, on my 
** account, and to declare my thorough 
“* abhorrenge and coptempt of your pat 
* conduda." ) 

The harthoefs afid fewerity of thefe ex- 
prefions putit beyond the power of the 
unhappy and furprized Ethelinda to offer 
the leaft fyllable in her detence: She ftood 
mute and motioniefs, without even at- 
tempting to atk a folution of this extra- 
waeance; and as the contufion which up- 
braided inameence is apt naturatiy to tall 
ynto, bears fometimes the femblance of 
guilt, the fuffered the miftaken Armitage 
to depart sbraptiy, with a thorough con- 
viction of, her perfidy, leaving her and 
Mariain the utmoit confernation. 

Whiie this foene was pafliag in one pare 
of the houfe, the aflonithed Melville hed 


~ 


‘en ioterview with Henriette, tn another. 


April, 
but their converfation, upon the fubjea, 
may be fo cafily imagined by the reader, 
who rs already apprized of the partic Ulars, 
that it were needlefs to watte his time, 5 
repeating either the words, or the fubltance 
of it, here. 

The dittrefed Henrietta was extremely 
alarmed at the confequences of her difin. 
genuous ftratagem, which the blindness 
of her pafhon had prevented her from 
forefeeiny betore, but co'lecting all her 
force together, fhe intreated the jaftly 
provoked hufband to fulpend his opiniog 
an@ cenfure upon the matter, for a few 
hours: promifiag, by that time, to refolve 
the ¢ificuley to both the martics, and fyb. 
mit the author of thete mifttakes to ther 
refentment, or their mercy. according to 
their judgments of the offence. 

Accordingly tke intire Dramatic Perfo. 
nz ot our ftory were fummoned, 'v aer, 
to meet that evening at Mr. Mallet’ 
houfe, where they weré all p nétuctsy af. 
femoled 5 and having been sppriz:d by “Mr, 
Melville of the occafion of this rendezvous, 
they remained ftaring at one arother, tn 
fileut wonder, for fome time, ‘mnpatient 
for a revelation of this hitherto inexplica- 
ble myttery. 

At leneth Henrietta made her appear- 
ance, compleatly equipped in a_ fuit of 
her fitter’s cloaths, with a hat and fword 
in her hand, which laying at the feet of 
Mr. Melville, and dropping her curtfey to 
the reft of the amazed groupe, fhe ‘Je! ver- 
ed herfelf before them, with a tremb! ng 
voice, in thefe or other words to the fame 
purpote : 

‘* f here refign my manhood, faid the, 
but without prefenting you with any 
metamorphole. What [ now appear W 
be, [ really am; but my too anxious 
Mother had impofed my late femblance 
on the world, trom the moment of mj 
birth, for a reafon which muft now be 
fuficiently obvious to the wronged Mr. 
“© Melville. I feconded his addreffes to 
“* my Sifter with the moft perfect fincerity 
** and warmth of friendthip; and had the 
*§ accepted of his alliance, I was refolved 
** to have made the fame difcovery of my- 
felf that I do at prefent, and fhould 
then have refted happy in their matual 
felicity. But it being otherways ore 
dained by Fate, and my own heart hav- 
ing unawares caught the flame with 
which I had endeavoured to In{pire my 
** Sifter’s breaft, I here confefs, to my 
‘* thame, that I was tempted into the rafe 
“* d’ameur, or Clandefline Marriage, the 
ceremony of which was paffed through 
** Jaft night, between Mr. Melville and 
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“me, under the difguife of the very habi- 
** liments T now wear, and which device 
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has occafioned fo much perplexity 4- 
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V774 
mong us, this day. The ftrength of my 
paffion fuggeited the parpote to me, and 
the frailty of my Sex led me into the 
“ vowarrantable artifice. But to thew you 
“ chat 1 am poffefied of fentiments not 
&“ unworthy of the habic I have fo long 
“ worn, I here, faid the, addrefling her 
“ fyeech to Mr. Melville, not only furren- 
der to you your eftate, but alfo releate 
“vou from the engagement you have 
“been, unknowingly, deceived into, if 
“ your heart—fthall I venture to pronounce 


- 


. 
‘ 


-~ 
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“ ic—fhould not, now in the light, ac- 
“ company the hand you had pledged to 
“ me in the dark.”” 


Ac thefe words, the admiring and ap- 
proving Melville fprung forward and catch- 
ed her in his arms, declaring that both her 
beauty, love and honour were fufhicient in- 
ducements to make him ratify the contract ; 
while the aftonifhed and abafhed Armitage, 
with a coutenance of contrition, in a pot, 
ture of fupplicatiom, at the injured Ethe- 
linda’s feet, implored forgiveneis of his 
error and injuftice. 

His offence was fo very excufable, from 
the validity of the teftimony at that time 
laid before him, that he had but to relate 
the ci cumftances of it, to infure hts par- 
don. A general joy diffufed itfelf through- 
ont the company, upon thefe two happy oc- 
cafions ; and to complest the jubilee, Mr. 
Armitare and Ethelinda were permitted to 
realize thetr former engagements, that 
very night: his Father and her Guardian 
being both prefent, and confenting to their 
UNION 
Having here gathered all my perfonages 


together at the end ef my ftorv, like the 
conclufion of a Comedy. I thall new dif- 
mile my audience without any other Fpi- 


lowe than che vthing them a good night, 
and Jubferibiog myfelf, their moft humble 
and ovedient fervant. 


STRICTURES on the Distrisution of 
Harpe ners, with fomeREmaerxs onthe 


Lire of CAMILLO the Unfortunate. 


: is an affertion of fomé philofophers in 
the Chriftian world, that all things 
taken together, the diflribution which hea- 
ven has made to its creatures of happinels 
here below te equal, Mr. Pone feems to 
have affected fomethbing of the fame kind in 
his Filay on Maa, where he intimates that 
 fienifies litele Im what (tation of live a 
Manis placed, fo he ft: notetfed of 5 irtuc s 
and fa ther obf ves that the difference be- 
tween the rich and poo: is litt'e or no- 
thing, fince ihe latter are placed in hope 
and the forme: in fear Then he feper- 
added, that true happinets °° isno where to 
he ‘Ound o¢ every where, with much to the 
fame purpofe.”” 


Strictures on the Diftribution of Happinefs. @24 


Now thofe circumftances would indeed 
be very confolatory to the poor and afflic- 
ted, could they be convinced of the truth 
of them, buc Il fear that will bear contro- 
verting, on the principles of reafon and 
common experience. 

L allaw indeed, that much depends upon 
a contented mind: but I cannot believe 
that is always happily beftowed upon the 
afflicted, any mo e than the Dblefling of 
hope which the philofophic poet fo much 
infilts upon.———The paflions feem to me t@ 
be far more equally diftributed amongft 
mankind than either happinefs or mifery ts; 
and the reafon is plain, that the formes 


are wemen in the ve y temperature of hu-# eve 


man nature, while the latter depends great. 
ly upon the uncertain actions of moral a- 
gents, 

As tothe reft, I can readily allow that 
the richeft man in the world, may be un- 
happy ;-———he may feek his own unhappi- 
neis; but as I have often faid an extreme- 
ly poor man, 1. e. one not pofllefled of the 
common neceflaries of life, cannotbe happy. 

What fhall we think then of thole who 
having feen better days, are reduced to the 
loweft ebb of difltrefs, even to the want of 
bread for themfelves and their familie-—— 
can fuch avoid feeling, and if they doteel, 
and their days of afflictions have been infi- 
nitely more numerous, than the few fleet- 
ing moments during which they enjoyed in 
the funthine of profperity, then where is 
the «qual diftribution of happinefs. 

Camillo was a young man who once had 
good expectations in life , but faw them all 
blafted by unexpected misfortunes which 
happeoed to his parents. 

At their death he had neither friends nor 
relations who weie able and willing to af- 
fiit him, the folly of a fond mother had 
preventec him from learning any bufinefs, 
he was intended for fome genteel profefi- 
on, but even at this time when he was ae 
bove eighteen years of age, no particular 
one had been fixed upon. He was inclined 
‘to the army, but money was wanting to 
purchafe a commiffion ; he had a tolerable 
education, knew fomething of the langua- 
res 5 but was not qualified for the churc4 
——Though Camillo had great fpirit, yet 
thus fituated,he determined to learn a trade, 
w—aeeeft was thought improper to bind hiny 
apprentice, but an acquaintance offered to 
teach him tt. 

He laboured itn thi: cafe under many in- 
conveniencies, when after three vears he 
had acquired this trade, he foand it much 
declining 5 and tocomplete his misfortunes, 
for want ot his freedom, he wae noe fuffer-. 
ed to work at it in the city, tn the out 
parts it was almoft ulelef=———vee there he 
went on as well as he could, bue the con- 

: fenwence 
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fequence w3* thar as his earnings did not 
aniwer his fubfifttance, he wa: ‘ai grape 
getting indebc. He was arrefted, but at 
laft difchaiged by his crecitors, after fix 
months clole conhnement, becaule they 
found they could get nothing of him 

Alter this, wreiting a tojJerable hand, he 
was retained tor fome time | ya ventieman 
as his amanuentis, this gentleman percety- 
mne he had tome abilices inthe literary 
way, recommended fin to fome booklel- 
-* and adv fed ‘tm to turn autho 

edid to, and while hts patron lived made 
a ag fubfittance, and even began to pay 
fome of his creditors: but this itep only 
nal the re{t uoon him———however, as 
his patron had given him leave to addrels 
his a oa 
that corcumitance Kept t' «em quiet for fome 
time , but the was aminor, her tatherdy- 
ing, puardian: were appointed ; the yf save 
conlent to her WWarry ite Camillo imme: ‘\~ 
ately, but when the come of age, brought 
ma icandalous account wherein they made 
her debror ——In the mean time, fince hes 
father’s death, the baokleilers had declin- 
ed employing Camill », who thought to fet 
up to his trade, but now his hopes were 
biatted ——He ‘had but one chance more 
me Mr. S- 
great gencrofity, employed him to trant- 
ferthe tome litle things for bim. He tn- 
terefted himifelf in his affairs, and would 
have fettled his debts for him : hue a fud- 
den death removed him. Camillo had by 
thre tume three children by his wife, for 
whom be catertained the moft tender at. 
fection 
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ACCOUNT of a Monvestr Pieva tor the 
Property oi Cory Ricur. By Carua- 
RINK MAacaULay. 


HIS bay pertormance, the author 
afiures us. was written undera heavy 

oppreffion of ficknefs and languor of body, 
atagreat diflance from the capital, depriv- 
ed of the advantage of teeing al! the areu- 
mentsadduced by council on this important 
fubject , OF, mnideed, any other areument 
but what the pot from the news papers. 

Her fiilt pofition is, that bookfellers 
claim an equal privilege with the relt of 
their fellow citizens engaged in trade, to 
eat and drink, and, tf in the good graces 
of dame Fortune, to leave eCates to their 
families: and the remarks, that, tf it as fo 
very obvious asa noble Lord has endeavoaur- 
ed to make itappear, » he 10 common-law 
right exitts to fect ring “gopy-right, the 
Pranting injunctions could only tend to 
aceny «) ene part what the law entitled 
them to, and ake the other to their 
greater ruin, 

She thinks the hich compliment paid ta 
authors with the inteation only of deprive 


, an old gentleman of 
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ing them ot the honett dear-bought rewas 
of their literary labours, was rather flatie. 
ing than fenGble. Literary fame alone wil 
not purchale a fhoulder of mutton, OF pr im 
vail with to did butchers and bakes toy. 
bate one farthing in the pound of the exor. 
bitant price which bread and meat at thi 
time bear. An empty flomach isa bad, 

tendant on fpleen and melancholy, ang 
the bett means of relieving a friend, oD. 
prefied with the two great evils of huge; 
and torrow, is to refrefh his {pirits wig 
proper nutriment for the body, befor 
you attempt the admuniftering that balfam 
of contolation intended for the relief ¢ 
bis mind. 

Pope was fo far from feafting upen ne 
rary fame, that he boatted of the happy 
dependance he had obtained by the fale of 
his literary publications, 

The names ot Bacon, Newton, Miltoa, 
and Locke, and the player Shake!pcare too, 
have been brought 2 prove that Firfh rate 
genrules have laboured tn the litevary way 

rom the { le mogive om} hdely on ing and (De 
A ructing mankind. That Shakefpe are wat 
not one of thofe fub! ime cha ster who 
had no view to gain in his works, 1 obyi- 
ous, Mrs. Macaulay think: from that a 
bundance of low ribaldry to pleate a barb 
rous audience, which load and diig-age 
the moft excellent of his dramatic pieces; 
and though he did not fell or bequeath 
his works, he never took the pains to cor 
rect a page of them for the benefit of te 

uty) a 

The honours the sano lye y 9 ri 
ed, were notin conieguence of his fuper! 
genius, but as the reward of vohtivelie 
his talents to the interelts of an arbitrary, 
Ni-defigning court. 

Locke did nat go without bis reward. 

Newton was gratified with a piace and 
penfion, 

But Milton, indeed, Mrs. Macaulay a 
Knowledges, when his fortune was ruines 
in the cruth cf his party, amufed his di 
treifed imagination with forming, for le 
delicht and inftruétion of mankind, a poem, 
whote merit is ot fuch magnitude, that ' 
1s impoflible for a pentius interior to his 
own to do jubice to the defcription. 

Mre. Macaulay, after fome fhrewd re 
marks en the arguments againft the perp 
tuity of phage property, paoceer mare 
f-rioufly to confider the fubjcct in view 
She begins with combating thofe pop!’ 
complaints, which w hether on true or falit 
grou: ids, the tays, ** have at various times 
by authors and the public, been made 4: 
gaintt che bookfellers. The pub! ¢ do not 
fufhci entity re! {neck and love lea: ning, to be 
eaf ly fatished with the price of hook, ani 
it is impoffible for a bookfeller to fats ish 
the expectations of an unfuccefstu! oa? 
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17" 4. 
But however avarice (for avarice more or 
iefs govern all bodies of men) nay former- 
fy have occ afioned bookfellers to impole oa 
w» wants of a necefitous author in the 
sachale of acopy, or on the public in the 
leo ‘4 literary work, there are at preicnt 
joo many 10 the trade for an aut thor to be 
reduced to the neceflity of dif pong ot °a 
(aleaie Copy tor lef: than .e is WO th. 
Booklell ers alfo, in thefe times, unde:ttand 
their interelt better than te give very bad 
editions of authors. We have in general 
beter paper, better print, and more ete- 
gant editions of Engl th authors, than I be- 
leve were ever known fince literature flou- 


rdhed in Engiand, and, in regard to mode- 


ratenels of price, b voks in thefe times, when 
every commodity, every material in the 
wiy of trade, pay fuch a high tax to the 
sovernment; books I fay, are the chcanett 
srticke fold. This is fo notorious a truth 
thofe enlightened, gencrous individuals, 
whe uncerttand the ufe of literature, and 
refpeSt learned and ingenious perions, that 
they lament the frivolous tafte, which ts 
fa generally prevailing, as t® = oceafion 
both fexes to give with pleafure, to fee a 
farcical renrefentation on the tage, or to 
revel ata mafquerade, double, treble, and, 
in the lat inftance,often above ten times the 
which they grudge to beltow on an In- 
ftrudive book. 
we enlightened, generous individuals, 


co, If . lament that thefe debauchers ag 


the Sa fenfe and morals o! the people, 


thole dealers in (not to give them a harther 
hime) trifling amulemenats, with cancers 
ac finge: ’ fhould he upparted ee all the 
high | UxXUI ies of pampered fenfe, and at the 
ame t ime enable d to pocket the sutinde oh- 
tained from the giddy, unehinking multi- 
tude, y, ‘hilt thofe who are fit to tnftruct 
and delight the intellectual fenle of man- 
sind, are driven to the greateit ftraits to 
etain the neceffaries and decencies of 
_™ 

After lamenting the want of national pe- 
erofity tor the encouragement o! learning, 
M: Macaulay concludes her remarks with 
¢folution of this important quéftion ; I: 
tne re ndering liserary property common, 
“Wantage us or diladvantageou: to the 
nate of iterature qn thi: country ? This, the 
hinks, is eafily wnfwered, that it will not 
My iT difadvantageous, but rvinous, to 
he fate of literature. [fF litera: ry pro- 


ria, 1 ; 
‘tty becomes common, adds fhe, we 


’ . i } - 

“oi have but two kinds of authors; men 
_" Opuie nee . and men in dependen < 
4nd as in our days penius-and learnt: Cv, 


€ too humble and too modeft to irg- 


OT; the pla c et the vreat, he afraid, 


at is trom dependent writers alone 
“4 we muft expe ail our future in. 
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An flay on 


Novelty 
An ESSAY on NOVELTY. 


r HERE is no pation more fronely 

i ingratted inour nature: . than the love 
ot Novelty, w hich, trom the beginning to 
the end of life, is that endlefs principle 
that keeps the mind in a continual padding, 
and which, when noe under the govern- 
mént of a found yudement, ts as much 
delighted with the newnets of a trifling 
fafhion, as with the moit uletul difcovery 
in nature. 

liewvery ftage of life, a certain degree 
of this paflion is highty neceflary ; but in 
no othe: part fo intente and requifite as in 
our mfancy. The ficklenefs in young 
minds; the conttual thiiting from one 
thing to another; the ardent longings after 
new play-thing attain- 
ed, but grown tamiliar, are loathed and 
thrown afide; ts all the effect of this pafh- 
on, and ftores the mind with that variee 
of ideas it fo quickly acquires in the rae 
vears of lite. hete tdeas would come in 
but flowly, weré the likings of children 
fteady, and were they not hurried by thear 
curiofity from object to object. 

I have been often amuled in confidering, 
how the receflictes ot one ftage of lite are 
frequently che vices of another; and have 
been pleaied to fee a child tall oat with his 
coral, and cry fora new play-thing, when 
I have bluthed to fee maturer years give in- 
dications of this etddinets of defire, which, 
however neceifary in children to ftore the 
imagination, and to prevent too itrong an 
attachment to particular things, yet at the 
ave of manhood ts the refult of an untutor- 
ed difpofition. The acanifition of originat 
ideas is the bufinets of childhood, to com- 
pound and arrange them, the work of riper 
years; and that e averncts atter Novelty, 
and confequently fickleneis, which at firtt 
ferved to enrich the tancy, now only dil- 
turbs the judyment 

Hence che pation for Novelty, altho* 
never intirely deftroved, yet naturally de- 
cays; Orit in due time it does not abate, 
it becomes ajoible in the character, and 
thould be brought under proper difcipline. 

Whenever this buly prin iple fo out-lives 
its Occahions fo as to remain vigorous in old 
ave, it is venerally contined to a certain fee 
;» and trom hence arife the vari- 
ous tribes of Novelt Sencere with which 
Society iwarms,; fuch as ne batt yet st ow 
fhell-vatherers butter-fly-catchers,inthort, 
noft of the buly enquirers into Nature, 
without the abilities to arrange, or inven- 
tion to inveftigate her lav 

When mere curiofitv is the motive of 4 
perfon’s enquiiies into the productions ot 
Nature, however he may be dignified 
the fpeciows game of a Naturalift, he is in- 
ouifitive 
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230 A moft fingular Character. 


—quifitive tono purpofe , hts fearch is mere- 


ly atter Novelty, not after improvement ; 
fur not diftinguithing the great and ufeful 
works cf Nature trom the plays the affects 
in varrying the colour of a butterfly or a 
tulip, every difcovery is of equal impor- 
tance tohim, and though he may be ac- 
quainted with the external appearance of 
all Nature, he kgows no one part of her 
intimately, but is as a traveller who rides 
pott thro’ a country. 

The mao who in this manner heaps up 
knowledge, if with the leaft degree ot pro- 
prety it can be termed Knowledge, is nel- 
ther better ror wiler than he who, to an 
extreme old age, {pent a life in purchafing 
furniture, which, no fooner bought than 
packed up into earrets, ferved neither fer 
ule nor ornament. Indeed the heads of 
thefe ** children ot a larger growth’? may 
yultly be deemed as lumber-rooms, where 
the selule ot underttanding and know ledge 
are indiicriminately jumbled together, aod 
where itivon lofes its value even to the pol- 
feflor, as it lofes its novelty. 

To confider the ardor vehemence, and 
toil that men employ tn their purtuits, oue 
would judze the enquiries to be of the 
greatett importance, but 1 we turn to the 
objects of thete purfuits, we fee them as 
they are, (erious trifies; an infect; a mui- 
fel-thell,; a weed, or a flower. 

[It is not long fince I met with an oration 
which, upon looking invo, T imagined had 
been a panegyric upon Hercules or Thefe- 
us, or fome juch montter-killerof antiquity. 
The Hero's tra verfing the globe trom eatt 
to welt, from north to fouth, through heats, 
and colds, and ftorms, was emphatically 
delcribed, and the dangers he was expoted 
to worked up in the highett colours, tome- 
times tcorched on the burning plains of 
Africa, fometimes almott perihed with the 
piercing cold of Lapland; sometimes im- 
pending from the brow of a tteep rock, 
which nodded horrid over the {welling ocean, 
the winds, and rains, and waves burfting 
upoa him, fometimes in the deep caverns 
of the earth, diimal in gloom! From all 
this pomp LT expected to hear ef the Nemean 
lion, the Hydia, the Eyrmanthean boar, 
and the bringing Cerberustrom Hell. But 
nothing ke that occurred: upon reading 
a inttle tuicher, LE tound toe Hero was a 
Botanift, and his coils Simpliag. 

This Simple: ter aucht I know, might be 
ufeful enough in his particular way, and 
fiand the toremott amoneft his owa vegeta- 
tive tribes, yet furely his Panegyrift could 
not bave taken a more ettectual way to 
render both himfelf and his friend ridicu- 
fous, The toils and labour of a Botanitt 
or Batterfly-catcher will hardly admit of 
wratory or Panegvric; to neceffary ts it in 
@ur actions, thas the cad thould be of ia- 
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portance, to render the means Confiderahje. 
and where newnefs merely is the end of oy, 
puifuits, the labeur of the means only 
heivhtens the ridicule. 

What is more ridiculous than to fee, 
Florift, at four every morning, hangings. 
ver a tulip with as much anxiety 4s ay Al. 
chymilt waits the happy momeat of projec. 
tion? Why all this affiduity to catch the 
inftant of its blowing, merely to obfery 
whether it opens with a ftreak more or {ef 
than he had yet feen? He who thus grow, 
over a flower, leads a life of very lit 
hicher vegetation than the flower itlelf, 

The contemplation of the relation each 
part of the univerie bears to the whole, 
how mere vegetation through various de. 
grees rifes almolt to life, and feems of kin. 
dred to the lowelt fenfation ; the gradatioa, 
again, of fenfative beings, from the nied 
to the Man himfelf, and regardiag every 
thing as part of an infinite tecale; is us 
doubtedly worthy of a Philofopher. 4 
flower, a2 worm, a butterfly, tay afford 
matter of enquiry to the wiielt maa, if, 
enlarging his views, he does not seft there; 
and it from the curtous ftructure ot a gna 
he ts carried to the contemplation of a Su. 
preme Being, and an admiration of tha 
Almighty Wifdem which, ftretching itlel 
from the {malleft atom through infinite v- 
riety, actuaces, impels, and orders the 
whole fyttem of thines. fn this light be 
will fee the uniform operations of Natur, 
and that the cementing power whic: keem 
the great planets in their orbs, Ilkewile 
combines the tmaalleft particles of matter; 
and chat a Calar grew from an egg, 
well as the moft inconfiderable infect. Hi 
enquiries in this view will render him the 
wifer and the better man; and from con- 
fidering how each clafs of lower animal 
conttantly operate in their proper {phere, 
he will learn, that to do good to his fel 
low-creatures, and to direét all his toil and 
ftudy to the prefervation of fociety, is th 
only way of antfwering the great end 
Creation. 


A mosT SincuLar CuaRaAcrTer. 


R. St—ck!l—y was a Gentleman d 
a very ancient family, and of #4 
ettace of a thoufand pounds a year. Is 
his youth he was bred to the law ; and be 
poffeffed fufficient abilities to have made} 
progref; in it. Being gnce put tnto mot 
on, he was extremely apt to continue fo, 
and when at reft, he hated m> ring. BY 
this difpofition, when he was prevailed on by 
his companionsto pafs an evening in gaitt!: 
fe never defired to change the manner & 
living, and would have pe: fitted im 1 for 
ever, if he could have prevailed ont 
to coptinue with him, being then as — 
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tric and a6 inclined to motion as a Comet. 
In like manner, when he had once become 
(edentary by two or three days tarryineg at 


his chambers, he hated the thoughts ot 


being put ito action again, and was al- 
ways with dithculty bieuphe abroad ; like 
s heavy tone which has lain fome time in 
one plac eon the ground, and tormed it- 
felf a bed, out of which it is not eafily re- 
moved, 

When he left London, he retired inco 
the country, filled with the projet of per- 
fecting the perpetual motion, — This natu- 
rally kept him much at home in puriuit of 
this tudy ; and as go one in the town had 
refolution enough to reafon with him on 
the affair, or was of Importance enough to 
make him change his defign, that habit of 
perfifting in one way kept him at home en- 
tirely. During the courfe of more than 
thirty years, he never came abroad butonce, 
which was, when he was obliged to take 
the oaths of allegtance to King George the 
Firtt. That was the only time he changed 
his thirt, garments, or thaved himfelf, che 
whole time of his retirement. He was a 
very little man, and at once the mott nafty 
and cleanlielt perfon alive; washing his 
hands twenty times a day, aud neglecting 
every other part. During this confinement, 
he never had his bed made. After he had 
kiven over all hopes of fuccefs in the per- 
petual motion, he took pleafure in obterv- 
ing the work and policy of ants, and ftock- 
ed the whole towa fo plentifully with that 
infect, that the fruits in the gardeos acre 
devoured by them. 

During the reign of the immortal Queen 
Anne, whenever the Duke of Marlborough 
opened the trenches againit any city ta 
Flanders, he broke ground at the extremi- 
ty of a fleor in the houle, and made his 
approaches regularly with his pick-axe, 
Riining work after work, which he had 
chalked out on the ground according to 
the town in the middle of his floor as 
B-def—d, the fame day his Grace was 
matter of it in Flanders; and every city 
colt him a new floor. 

During his time of this ftay within doors, 
he never fat on a chair; and when he chofe 
'o warm himfelf, he had made a pit betore 
the ire, into which he leapt, and thus fat 
on the floo;y. 

He fuffered no one to fee him but the 
hei: of his eftates his brother and fifter ; the 
fit never but when he teat for him, and 
that 4 ery rarely the other fometimes once 
2 year, and fometimes feldumer~when he 
was chearful, talkative, anda lover of th 
tattle of the town. 

His family confitted of two fervant-maids, 
Pee ot them flept in the houle the other 
Get. Nothwithttanding this fngularity and 
epparent avarice, be was by go means a 
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lover of money; for, duriog this whole 
time, he had never received ner atked for 
any rent from aoy of his t@nants; and 
thole who brought him money he would ot- 
ten keep at an inn more than a week, pay 
all their expences, and fend them back a- 
gain without receiving a fhilling. 

He lived well in his houle, and fre- 
quently pave to the poor 4 always eat from 
large Joints of meat, and never faw an 
thime twice at his table; and at Chrittmas 
fie divided a cettain fum of money amongtt 
the nec: Mious of the town. 

He feemed to be afraid of two things on- 

ly; one, being killed fo! his riches: the o- 
ther, being infected with a difeafe; for 
which reafon he would fend his maid fome- 
times to borrow a halt crown from his 
neighbours, to hint he was poor, and al- 
ways received the money which was paid 
him, in a balon of water, to prevent taking 
infection from thole who paid him. 
* He never kepe his money under lock and 
key, but piled it up on the thelves, before 
the plates in his kitehen. In his cham- 
ber, into which no ftervant had entrance 
during the time of his tarry:ing at home, 
he had two thoulfand guineas on the top of 
2 low cheft of drawers, covered with 
duft, and five hundred lying on the floor 
where it lay hve-and-twenty years. This 
laft ium a ¢hild had thrown down, which 
he was fond of playing with, by over-fet- 
ting a table that flood upon one foot; the 
table continued in the fame fituation allo. 
Thro* this meney he had made two paths, 
by kickine the pieces wpen one fide; one 
of which led trom the door to the win- 
dow; the other trom the window to the 
bed. 

When he quitted the Temple in London, 
he lett an old portmantcan over the porta) 
of the ante-chamber, where it had conti- 
nued many years, during which time the 
chambers had patfed through many hands, 
when, at laft, the Gentleman who poffet- 
fed them ordering his fervants to pull is 
down, it broke by betng rotten, and out 
fell four or five hundred pieces of gold, 
which were found tuo belong to him from 
the inclofed papers = this he had never ex- 
amined alter, It is generally fuppofed, 
alfo, that he had put forme thoulands of 
peunds into the hands of a Banker, or lene 
them to fome Tradefman in Londen, with- 
out taking any memorandam from the per 
fon; and which are loft to htshetrs, as he 
would never fay to whom he lent them, 
through fear, perhaps, left he fhouild bear 
it was loft: which fome minds can bear te 
fuipect, tho’ not to know pofitively, Atter 
more than thirty year’ livine a reciufe, he 
was at laft found dead in his bed, covered 


with lice. Andthus ended the life of this 
whimfical Bejag 
5 LAND. 
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LAND-SAILING. 


S the laft centary was eminently dif- 
tinguithed, by producing men ef 
great genius in aatural philolophy, I con- 
gratulate my country on the many uteral 
difcoveries made of late both at home and 
abroad, whieh contribute to raife the inte- 
reft and credit of the nation to an higher 
degree of pe fe€tion. Sir Iaac Newtony 
and others, were men of extenfive foecu- 
lation in the upper world, and their names 
will ever be revered by the fons of fcience; 
but what emolument be the lower world 
received from their difceveries ? Of woat 
ule is it to know the diftance of the pla- 
nets from the fun, or whether the earth 
turns reund its ewn axis, or ftands {till ? 
The great object ot England, as a trading 
nation, ic the extenfion ot Commerce up- 
on it, and the enriching of the merchants 
in London, by imports and exports through- 
out the globe; and inthis refpeét, how ime 
menfe is the advantage derived to the pub- 
lic, from the amafing genius of che prefene 
ace, whether we confider the difcovertes 
lately made in the fouthern world, or the 
vAcemmon improvements tn mechanical 
thilofophy at home. The great point to 
be carried in all other profefhons, as well 
as in poetry, the happy mixture of the 
utile dulci; and how completely are thete 
ends attempered together by our intercourfe 
with the Otaheices, where the national 
trade is enlarged by the copious difpofal 
of trinkets, and dolls, and the votaries of 
Venus are fatiated to the full tn the fond 
embraces of Obered@ and her maids of ho- 
Hour, 

Thus again afurprizing genius has ef- 
tablihed lome ncw pi ineinals {oO mechanical 
Operations, which had eicaped the penee 
trating fagacity of Siu Taac Newtoa, and 
proves to demonftration, that the lower the 
wheels of carria r@és are, the eafier ts the 
draft of the hories. The utility of this 
gentleman's ‘cheme is not, like that of ma- 
ny others, merely fumple, but complex and 
two-fold; tor while his waggons do at 
every turn bring two tons of provifions 
more than afual t6 che all devouring Capi- 
tal, they at the fame time, by rolling a tur- 
face of 16 inches, communicate a pleafure 
experimentally ielt by every traveller in 
landan, chariot, coach, or chatle; for ia- 
ftcead ot berng jolted and jottied, as Ou: 
grandfathers were, by the roughnels of the 
roads, he may now fleep on iweetly to his 
jouroey’s end. My particular thanks are 
due co this gentlemaa for thus tmproving 
the roads, as it has juggetted a thought to 
me of attempting to merit the elteem of the 
traveller, a premium trom the Society of 
Arts, and ihe highett applaule of the Se 
; > 
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nate, by reviving an invention of conven). 
ence and utility beyond conception. To 
keep you no longer in tufpence, my {cheme 
is thiry «© accommodate my countrymen 
with machines ftrictly and truly flying ig 
every part of the kingdom which fies ga 
ead level. The mode of travelling, though 
now abfuraly difufed, was practifed in the 
laft century with prodigious fuccefs. We 
are told, that Stephinus travelled ina fy. 
ing chariot, at the rate of 20 or 30 Ger. 
man miles inthe {pace of afew hours. But 
Picrefkius ts more particular and precile in 
his account of the expedition ufed in thel 
carriages, afferting, that he patied from 
Scheveling to Putten, which are diftan 
more thay 42 miles from each other, inthe 
fpace of two hours. 

The body of thefe carriages, like Ste. 
phinus’s, wiil be of the thape of a boat, 
moving upon four wheels, with one or 
more fails to it like thefe ina thip, witha 
rudder place] between the two hind-mo 
wheels, and is to be ttopped either by let. 
ting down the fail or turning it from the 
wind. But here it will be afked, how] 
fhall perform my journey, if the wind be 
contrary ? ‘Phat mott fuperiative {pecula- 
tor of all fpeeulators that ever exifted, 
Bithop Wilkins, will anfwer you, who 
improves upon Stephinus’s original plan, 
by propofing to have moveable fails, whole 
force may be impreffed from their motion, 
equivalent to thote in a wind-mill, and 
that the fails fhall be fo contrived, that 
the wind fiom any coalt will have a force 
upon them to turn them about, and con 
fequently carry on the chariot itlelf to any 
place, though fully againft the wind. 

The fucce!s of my fcheme being thus en 
fured upon epifcopal authority, I propole 
with all convenient {peed to ftation a {mail 
fleet of chariots at Hounflow, for the 4¢- 
commodation of travellers on the two great 
weflerm roads, and to carry four paflengers 
on the ealy terms of: nine-pence per mile. 
I flatter myfelf with the hopes of {00s 
raifing a fortune, as I thall fave the end 
lefs expence of keeping horfes, and have 
only to pay the original coft and repair 
of my chariots, the mending my fails, a9¢ 
the pilot's wages, and fhall apply to par 
liament for the privilege of failing toll-free 
through the curnpikes, From the great es 
couragement they gave latt feflion to 4 
icheme for improving the roads by rolling 
Carciages, and the more eafy paflage of tr 
vellers, I aiTuce myfelf of fuccels im my a? 
plication, and more efpecially, when i 
confidered, that, by fuperfeding the ule* 
hertes, one ereat national object, the re 
duction of the price of sae ( whic? 
of late has puzzled the wifeft heads bo™ 
in and out of parliament) will partly % 
obtalued ; for the price of oats mult unt 
voidaby 
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voidably fink in the fame proportion as the 
number of draft horfes fhall be letlened., 
[am quite tranfported with the pleafing 
tdea of the infinite fervice Tam dotng to 
my dear country. f already fee, in ima- 
gination, the road crowded with fails car- 
rving travellers and exprefjJes between 
ondon and Harwich, the thepherds loft in 
amaze, whilft they are gazing at the fhips 
fuiling over Salifbury Plain, and the fond 
couples fcudding tt away fer Scotland with 
much greater velocity than Paris crofled 
he feas with his fair Helen. Expedition 
and difpatch are the very Ide and foul of 
bufinefs; and though I do not propole te 
(ail at the rate of thirty miles in aa hour, 
as anoble Lord jately failed in an ice-boat, 
vet I aifure myfelt of ali due encourage- 
meat from the public, by carrying them 
sweaty miles or more withio the lame pe- 
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riod. The very grave and learned Hugo 
Grotius was fo traniported upon feeing 
Stephinus’: flying chariot, that he burft 
into poetical raptures, and paid him a 
very high compliment tn the following e- 
piprams : 


* Ventivolam Tiphys deduxit in xquors 
navim, 
Jupiter in itellas, ethereamq;, domum, 
In terretire folum virtus Stevinia, nam eee 
Tiphy tuum fuerat, nec Jovisitlud opus, 


And in another place, 


Impofuit plauftro vectantem carbafa, ma- 
lum, 
An potius navi fubdidit ille rotas ? 
Scanditaquas navis, currus ruit eere prono, 
ht merite dicas, htc velat, illa natat, 
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TheSparrnow, Hawa, and Burterrry. 


N 2fop’s days, when birds could chat, 
| And judge the right of this, or that ; 
And infects then, as well as man, 

The merit of each action fcan. 

A {parrow once, who fought a place 
Of fatety from the Hawk in chace, 
Painting, a fmug retreat efpies, 

To which with force, reviv'd, he flies ; 
And while a tearful view he catt 

On danger that was fcarcely paft. 

In piteous, fad, lamenting ftrains, 

Of his hard lot he thus complains : 

“ Unhappy me! how tad the ttate ! 

In which I here am plac’d by fate: 


“‘ Sure fcenes of danger ¢} if] attend, 
“Which way fo’er my flight Thend; 
bi 


But wortt of all this montter here, 
* This Cannibal, the molt I fear, 
‘Tis ttranve that chere fhould live *mong 
birds, 
(But vain, alas? my plaintive words) 
A wretch, whofe fole delight’s to kill, 
And blood of innocents to {pill : 
Forme for ever [ renounce, 
' The cruelties that pleas’d me once; 
Vor this retreat a vow I make. 
(Which, may I die, when’er I break) 
' No more to tafte of infect’s blood, 
But grain thall be my only food, 
Let favage hawks {till chirit for gore - 
But I'll defile my beak no more.”’ 
His proteftation having dene, 
And thinking now the hawk was gone, 
— plam'd his wing, and peeping out, 
, ee tt danger lurk’d aboat , 
lepard again to take his flight, 
is buiom beaming with delight 


ti 
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As thus he ftood, a butterfly, 

In lite’s gay pride, came flutt’ring by ; 

The danger o’er, too I:ke mankind! 

His virtuous thoughts he gave the winds 

A!l tormer fears were fed away, 

He ifu'd forth, and feiz’d his prey: 

The victim firait, with mournful cries, 

In vain, to urge his mercy, tries; 

** Ofpare! O'pare, my innocence, 

“* Who ne’er to you have giv’n offence?" 

The {parrow cries, with cruel taunt, 

** Put not on me your patcous cant ; 

Your being deitin’d for my prey, 

Gives mea caule of death each day : 

Theretore, prepare Co die, make hafte, 

For I no longer time will watte.*” 

The butterfly, with fear, oace more, 

Did, trembling for his life implore ; 

‘© O mercy thew, or you may want 

“* That mercy now you witl not erant,*” 

** Die,” cried the fparrow, ** {pare your 

** breath :”’ 

Then with a grip, he feal’d his death, 

At th’ inftant, lo! the haw return’d, 

Whofe breaft with tnward tuiy burn'd; 

Who not far off the fcene had ftay’d, 

And the whole action well furvey’d; 

Like lightning darting on his prey, 

He bore him inftantly away. 

For mercy quick the fparrow cried, 

Which juftly thas the hawk denied, 

** How can‘ft thou, villain, hope te gaia 

** That mercy fued of you in vain; 

‘* This inftant die,” he faid no more, 

But ftrait che wretch in pieces tore, 
Learn that great maxim to purfue, 

To do, as you'd be done unto, 
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ADDRESS tro FORTUNE. 


HILST others with inpatient eyes 
Thy whee!, O Fortune, anxious 
view: 
Or clam’rous claim thy nobleft prize 
And vainly deem thy gtfts their due ; 
Thy humbic vot'ry deign to hear, 
Who — to thee his ardent pray'rs 
Thy t.nile ~penfive hours would chear, 
And toon alleviate every care, 
T atk no mifer’s rnould’ring hoard, 
Nor mid'’t! the elare of courts to fhine >| 
feovy rot the huinptuou board, 
He peace and independence mine. 
But leit vile dott my pow'rs enflave, 
And load me with diieales rank, 
Retufe what indolence mucht CrAVE, 
Vo make mytuture tifea blank 
Whitt health {miles on my youthtul dave, 
{ would in uteful toils engage , 
Bur Oo my drooping Priits raife, 
lr eer Pm bent with hoary ace. 
I fich but for a thoufand pounds ,-- 
hy fiat tay—:oo much I crave, 
So vaita furn the mufe confound, 
To Mammon make me not a flave. 
Yet i thou thalt not deem me vatn, 
Oh make my humble fuit thy care ; 
(rive me a cottage neat ane plain, 
Near Frnvil’s (weet falubrious atr. 
There tf TE chance t° invoke the mule, 
Or fondly ftrike my feeble lyre : 
Fach briehter thepherd will excufe 
What tafte forbids them te admire ! 
Nor will th’ ileftrious Stamford chide, 
Qr too prefumptuous deem the bard, 
Whom Hagley's fire (cach mute’s pride) 
Thought not unworthy hie regard 
Oft would [ fray at early dawn, 
(That hour to meditation due) 
By woodland wild, the fragrant lawn ¢ 
Or fome meand’ring ftream purtue. 


——— 
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At eve, when Philomel complains, 
I'd fink into the vocal dale, 
And hear entranc'd her melting {trains 
Soft dying thro’ the winding vale, 
But it when ftorms involve the ky, 
I'm pent within my lone abode ; 
Oft may devotion point mine eye, 
From nature up to nature's God, 
There let me tatte of wifdom’s lore, 
Nor vet a focial triend exclude; 
My thelf with valued author's ftore, 
To cheer the hours of folitude. 
But thould’ft chou this reque(t deny 
Or to fome tuture day fulpend ; 
The mute on Jobnftone fhall rely, 
Her patron and unfhakea friend, 


April, 


EPITAPH on aneminent Srock-Jyonons. 
S*RANSFERRING was my trade whilf 
| had breath, 


vorms accept the transfer made by 
‘de ath : 
What (veture transfers may be made to me, 
Depends alone on righteous heav'n’s de- 
cree, 
Happy indeed! if en the * thutting day, 
The ledgers do a balance fair ditplay. 
Then may that balance every with fupplyy 
And purchafe a long, long annuity. 
Tre putTirut HEIR. Aw EPIGRAM. 
LD Gripus is dead, and he’s now with 
the d—!; 
To part with his money fore griev'd the 
old man, 
Se dutiful's Rakely, his heir, and fo civil, 
He's fending it atter as faft as he can. 


* The day on which the balances of 
the preprietors of the public funds are takea 
out. 
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Tunis, Jan. 20. HE fguadion of fhips 
fent by our bay to 


he Grand Sieno failed thisday. It con- 
Gittsof four trigates of +8 euns, and 2c0 
meneach, and a xebeck of 18 euns and 
299 men. This fquadren is well fitted our, 
hue the thips are olds te will take under 
convoy a merchant fin from T: ipoly, with 
rf 4 fents trom the regency of Algiers to the 
Since this {quadron failed, 
ye enmargo, whic! 


€ rand wienoir, 

, t; =) ° 

4 was taid on al! fhips 
here, hac been taken of 

Tire drought that a: ne evailec n this 


. 
a:ngcom for ten monthe raf, hes erear! 


alarmed the inhabitants of this citv- All 
the {prings arc dry, and the governme! nt 18 
taking every means to ftop the com plaintsot 
the inhabitants, at a feajon which !t 1s not 
ufaual forthemtofufferfrom fucha calamity. 
Thediflant countries fuffer much lels, tho’ 
the inbabitants can neither plough nor fow 
the land. The exportation of corn 15 there 
fore forbid under fevere penalties. 

Port Pray, one of the Cape de Verd Ii- 
inde, 17th of Tan. As there has been 10 
rain on thefe iflands for a year pait, 4 vali 
number of peontle and cattle have die od, and 
among the reft 6000 oxen and coo0 perfons 

nthe ifandof Se. Antony, 600 on that 
of St. Nicholae, and in proportion to the 
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FAST INDIES. 
The Seige of Tanjour. 

About the middle of July, the Englith 
army began to affemble at Trenchinopoly ; 
the 31/t they Look the field, and Auguft 3, 
they took the field, Sugar loat Rock, un- 
der the command of General Smith, and 
the Nabob’s fecond fon, Modallul Mulch. 
The 6th of Auguft they came before the 
place, and after a {mart fkirmuth between 
the Nabob’s two regiments of regular ca- 
valry and the Tanjour horfe, in which the 
latter were entirely broke and diiperfed, 
the army encamped to the we(tward of the 
place, about two miles andan halt diftance, 
and they feized upon a village half way 
between them and the fort, where they ef- 
tablifhed a poft. As we were in doubt 
what part fome of our neighbours might 
take inthis quarrel, our engineers were 
immediately fet to werk to fortify the 
camp, which they finithed in a very com- 
pleat and regular manner by the 20th, and 
as the reft of the army had been employed 
in opening a communication with the 
cauntry round, and in preparing matertals 
for the future operations of the fiege, 
plenty appeared inthe camp, and the e- 
vening of that day all the enemy's out- 
polts were attacked at once.—Fletcher, at 
the head of a chofen body of men, march- 
ed inte the very centre of their horfe camp, 
while Vaughan ftormed and attacked two 
pacodas tn front of our encampment, and 
within goo yards of the tort. The fame 
Night an entrenchment was thrown up be- 
tweenthele two pagodas, of about 300 yards 
in length; and thus commenced the begin- 
ning ot the firft parallel. 

Next morning a heavy fire from the fore 
took place upon the pott. Although the 
trench was incomplete, the pagodas ferved 
ae an excellent fhelter to the men. All 
han is were employed the tucceeding nichts 
in compleating the trenches, extending 
them co che right and left, and in forming 
redoubts for them defences but before 
thele could be accomplifhed, the moi:ning 
of the 2gth the whole force of the enemy 
Made an attack upon the trenches, their 
hore towards the rere, and thei: leapoys 
tnd colleries in front and flank ; in the de- 
fence ot which, Fletcher, who comi..and- 
es, was wounded in two places with ar- 
/ and when Colonel} Vauehan care 

vn to relieve him, he was in doubt whe- 
ther he fhould be able to maintain his polt : 
H wever, by fending a {mall party to at- 
ta | enemy’ leapoys and colleries, 
wn drove them from their greund, while 
thre Colonel, with the reft of the detach- 
Ment, xept the horie in awe; thouch he 
Was oblired to draw his whole force out of 
3 enches, he kept his poit till the Na- 
“o's horfe and the grenadiers of the army 
“ame to his affiftance. 
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The enemy then retired, and the trenches 
were faved. About fix tn the evening, the 
erenadiers took poffeffion of the five page- 
das to the lett of their lines, about 400 
yards from the fort. Towards evening the 
trenches were extended, and their flank 
covered with a redoubt, the whole forming 
the firft parallel, and embracing a very 
large proportion of the weit face of the 
front. 

At the right extremity of the parallel @ 
fix-gun battery was erected, a four-gua 
battery to the left; and in the centre two 
batteries were conitructed, one tntended 
for four pieces of cannon, and another for 
12 pieces of ordnance, of the mortar tribe, 
of all forts and fizes. Thefe opened on the 
morning of the 27th to take off the defence 
of the place, and to difmount their guns, 
and with good effect. The .night ot the 
29th the fap began a little on the right of 
the centre battery, and ran 300 yards in 
that nicht. Trenches were run trom righe 
and lete of the firft approach, and at the 
extremity of the lett a battery of tour guns 
was erected in the night of the aft of Sep- 
tember, at about 250 or 300 yards from 
the walls; and in the night of the 2d, the 
trench to the right, with another battery 
of four guns, at about the fame diftance 
was conttructed. Thefe formed a fecond 
parallel, and the batteries were to ferve for 
broachking the inner wall and cavatiers, 
All thefe, and the mortar-battery at about 
150 yards from the walls, were finifhed by 
the 4th, the night of which the approaches 
from the fecond parallel began. By the 
6th, they had advanced within a few yards 
of the creft of the Glacis; at might they 
extended a communication about 1so 
yards along the face, and the 7th they ef- 
tablifhed a lodgment for their infantry. 
Here the fap-battery was conftructed, and 
from thence a fhaft or gallery was funk for 
a paffage into the ditch. Both were fiaith- 
ed by the night of the 13th; and the ry4th, 
in the morning, the two batteries upon the 
flanks of the fecend para'lel were opened 
about noon; the fap-battery of eight 24 
pounders opened alfo to bacter the fauze 
braye; andthe gallery into the ditch was 
unmafked. That night they filled up a 
mreat part of the ditch with loaded tafcines 
and fand-bags. The isth the batteries 
continued to play upon te piace ; &@ prace 
ticable breach was made bv night, and be 
fore day-hreak of the 16th the paflage o- 
ver the ditch was compieated: However, 
as they were not preffed tor time, and had 
abundance of ammunition, they continu- 
ed to play upon the adjoiaing works fo a: 
to make the breach large and capacioa:, 
a'l that day. and at eight o'clock this 
morning (19th September) accounts arriv- 

ed at the Durbar, tbat the piace was 
wken 
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taken by florm ehe morning of Friday the 
azth ot September. 

By the halt accounts arrived this 19th of 
September, at five this afternoon, they did 
noc attempt to detend the breach, our peo- 
ple marched through the town almott with- 
Out oOppohtion ; they fa y only three grena- 
diers are wounded, The Rajah, Monagee, 
Dabier, &ec. are retiied toa Pagoda, and 
at that time had retuled quarters. 

The 13th of Scprember, the Rajah, Mo- 
magce, and all their iamilies, were taace 
prifone £, 

The king of Tanjour was reputed one of 
the richett princes in India. This tnduced 
the iate General Lally to befiege his capi- 
tal, in which attempt he was toiled, and 
his army was thereby fo weakened, that 
he atterwards fatled in his defign of taking 
Madias. 

FRAN C E. 

Marleilles, March 15. Orders have jutt 
ariived trom court, to the commutlary of 
marines, commanding all the gallies in this 
harbour, to be immediately inipected, and 
anacceunt to be returned with the utmott 
{peed ot their refpective ftates. Inthe mean 
time, laree qnantities of timber, cordage, 
tron, &c. aretebe laid into the ftore-houles, 
for building and repairing of the egallies and 
fhips ot war. A confiderable extra number 
of men were taken on to work in the dock- 
yards, and teamenare tobe raited. Orders 
of the fame nature, we hear, are gone to 
Touloa and Biett. 

GERMAN Y. 
Extract of a Letter trom Hamburgh, 
Feb. 14. 

All owr letcerstrom Rufha centain re- 
lations of the Revolt of Pugatichett. Eve- 
ry par ti ular of the lite of this extraordinary 
man isenqguired into, bis criminal atcempe 
having rendered him fo jamous, The tol- 
lowing are fome freth accountsot him trant- 
mit.ed fiom Motcow. This Cotlack is of a 
diftine unhed family in his country. The 
Sicur Rafomow ki, whem the emprefs Eli- 
gabeth made Hetmin (general) of the Cof- 
facks, diftingnifhed him, and brought him 
to Peverfhurgh, where he was made page to 
that emprets, He was thence tent to Berlin, 
to perfect him to forme {i udres, and ferved 
amone the Pruflians during the lait War. 


He was alierwards appointed a gentleman 
tothe rand duke, in which (tation he thew- 
ed fach a fniric of turbulence and indepen- 
dence, that he was drivea tiomcourt = Af- 
ter this be travelled in foreigrm countries, 
his natural reitlefimels not fuffering him to 
fettie anv where. He atie: wards recurned 
arain to Rofia, then made tome campaigas 
acainit the Turks and Poles; from whence 
returning to his own country, he lecretly 
formnented the rebellion which is now on toot, 
in order to unpote on his accomplices, he 
@itribuies ameng them the titles, offices 
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and military orders of the empire, and ce. 
corates the chtef of his army with the oh. 
bands of the different orders of Rufia, js 
the deterts where he command. And ty 
the lower fort he has greatly endeared him. 
felf by allowing them to wear their beards, 
and to make the figa of che crofs with two 
fingers, both which cultom Peter the Grea 
took much pains to abolith. By tach Mee 
thods, and by other fingularities, ke has bad 
the addrefs to attach to him vaft numbers, 
who have fuffered themielves to be impofed 
upon by his devices. 
ITAL Y. 

Rome, February 26. A declaration of 
the vicar general was publifhed here the 
22d inftant, forbidding the Jews, under the 
penalty of corporal punifhment, on occafion 
of their approaching fealt of Purim, (called 
by abufe, their Cornival) to wear maiks, ¢i- 
ther within or out of their houtes, to give 
feafts, balls, or other public diverfions, orte 
receive into their houfes any Chriftian, of 
whatever ttate, fex or conditien. This de- 
claration further gives netice, that any that 
fhall contravene the above order, whethe 
Chriftians or Jews, fhall be rigorouily pro 
ceeded againft by the Inquifition, 
kxtraét of a Letter from Bologna, dated 

March 2. 

** Their royal highneffes the duke and 
duchefs of Cumberland Jeft Milan the agth 
of February , the 26ch paifed through Mo- 
dena, where they were conducted to the 
Ducal palace by his Serene highne!s the he- 
reditary prince, and their Serene highoetles 
the tour princetfes,; a magnificent enter- 
tainment was prepared for them, and inthe 
evening their roval Highnefes continued 
thetr route towards this place: his eminence 
the Cardinal Legate complimented their 
Royal Highnetles trom the Pope immediate. 
ly upon their arrival in that city, and the 
Senate waited upon them at their hotel, 
but they declined every further public tel- 
timony of refpect, and declared a fixed re- 
folu:‘ion to remain incognito during their 
ftay in Italy: they however accepted the 
Cardinal's tnvitation to dine at his Emuinen- 
cy's palace with a felect company of Lt 
dies of the firft nobility. They purpole 
fetting out for Rome to-morrow by way ° 
Loretto, but have refufed to be lodged ™ 
the governor’s or cardinal’s in the towns 
through which they are to pafs and take the 
citles only of earl and countels of Dublin. 

We learn from Venice, that the fteep* 
of the Apby of St. George, lately fel! dows 
ad deftroyed great part of the choir. One 
of the monks was killed by this accident, 
and feveral others wounded danceroufy. 
The damage is computed at 150,000 ducats 

Rome, March ¢. In digging in a fubter 
ranean place on a country eftate belongin® 


to the Meff. Dominici, brethers, fea! 
beyonc 
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bey: ond the church of S t. Sebaftian, aimall 
marble urn of 2 bake sete figure has been 


aifeovered ftopt up with a imall cover of 


lead, and on the Lop a little prot © t the fame 
pe! « and in the field two little ch tldren, 
having between them a {fcroli with the fol- 
low! g infeription in Roman characters ; 
Cersilia S$. V.M. Pherute conjugt incom- 

rabilli M. Servilius Tauranur fecit que 
mecum vivit A. XXXI.—An unlucky vine 
deffer forcibly opened the cover of this 
urn; it was found full of an odoriterous 
liquor like bergamete, a part of which ex- 
hailed, diffufing a very agieeable odour ,; 

gad the furplas which is preferved careful- 
be having been applied to different wounds 
and other difeales, worked a fpeedy cure, 
The majority of fuch fkifful perio sas have 
been to ™ is [pot to examine the fiquor, be- 
eve it to have been buried tn this place 
with the pte Pit Serviliz, fome time be- 
fore the birth of our Saviour. 

R US ST A. 
Peta: burgh, Feb. 15. We have received 


fome faveurable advices from the army of 
general Bibikow, one of vhie! i ig, that a 


detachment of 6900 of our troops had beat 
a body of the rebels near Cafan, had killed 
fome hundreds, and had taken 4 great num- 
ber of prifoners; and that a detachment had 
w-taken Semara, garrifoned by a thoutand 
of the rebels : fince which feveral have fur- 
rendered themielves to general Bibikow, to 
impiore the emprefs’s forgivenefs. Nevers 
thelefs our advices do not feem to Ineak of 
the rebejlion as crufhed: on the cont rary the 
empreis has, promiicd 100,000 reubles to 
whoever fhall deliver up Pugaticheff, dead 
oralive, together with a promife of being 
cecorated with all the Ruffian orders. 
March 3. Great preparations are making 
tor ‘the Next campaign, which will begin 
h the fiege of Oczakow. The train of 
artiller y which ts to be employed there, 


have received the neceffarv orders. Gene- 
ral Bibikow has fent a ne r from ‘ame 
with the agreeable ne chat the troops 


which he fent toward the tc prov ince of Warr- 
ha, againft the rebels, have had a batele 
wath them, in which the rebels were rout- 
Qd, and dives inio the woods, whither they 
were pui fued b; the congverors yg fix hun- 
cred of the rcbels were killed on the fpot, 
ead two hundred made prilosns i@Té, amon ys 
her: is one Bergman, formerly a licute- 
Mantin the perecs who with his younger 
brother were bani the i to Silefia, after hav- 
ing u ndergone t e pu inifhment of the Kknout, 
Rc. for rob! + hg and mu:dering a merchaat 
about fiy yea) ago, 

The zeal » hich the 


pe M inhabitants of Calan 

Ye manitefted on the late occafion, in 
raifine a body of cavalry for the tervice of 
gc vero ment, and other inarks or their af- 
fection to their fovere! en, have been thought 


© meri; her imperial wiajelty’s chanks, 
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which have been conveyed to them tn the 
mott practous Manner. 
S W DF N. 

Stockholm, April +. We have juit re- 
ceived advice: here of the difcovery ot a 
new filver mine at Saltzbers, where the va- 
luable filver-mines termerly were, but lew 
fre now remaining of any contequenee, 
The perfoos who made the ditcovery of this 
new mine made itamediate difcovery of it 
to his Swedith mayjetty, whe tent proper 
perfons to inf pect it, who have made thetr 
report, that they imagine it will yield vaft 
quantities of filver, as they have taken fome 
pieces pure within a few yards under the 
furface; and the mine is apprehended to be 
In a very tafe fituation tor w orking, Pre- 
parations are making tor the « ork Of ik, 
and it is expected to be opened as loen ag 
the weather will permit. Great attention 
is now paid to the thips at Carelicroon, 
which are now cleaning and repainag. 

URKE Y, 

Conftantinofle, Feb. 3. Immediately on 
the death of the late grand Signior on the 
rith paft, the great oficers were called im- 
to the feraglio; upon their arrival the pres 
fent grand Signior was condudted out of 
his apartments, in which he has been con- 
fined torty-four years, into the apartments 
of hts deceated brother, and after viewing 
the corple, he retired to a throne erected 
for him, where the great oflicers were per: 
mited to kifs his garments. The late grand 
Signior was interred in the mofque of Laleh 
Jamefi, four hours atter his death. On 
Thurtday the 2oth, the day appointed for 
what ts called here the coronation, the pro- 
ceffion by land was numerous and magnifi- 
cent to the moique ol E yt, where the 
{word was girt on the grand Signior by the 
Nahib Effendi, or head of the Emirs, vicar 
to the Sheich of Conia; from thence he 
returned by water to the feragho, One 
hundred and fwenty frank veilels contribut- 
ed greatly to the thew, by taluting the Sul- 
tan as he pafled. 

The new Sultan has already given proofs 
of his penerofy and jultice, for, inftead of 
following the example of fome of his prede- 
ceffors, in mutilating and even ftranegling 
his neareft relations, his highnefs has heap- 
ed favours on the yousg Sultan Selim, fon 
of the deceafed empeior. He kept the young 
prince w.th him eight days, prom, fed to be 
a father to him, ordered the apartments al- 
lotted for him to be made more {pacious 
and agreeable, and directed an apartment 
for the young prince’s mother to be conti- 
puous to her fon’s 

They write from the army, that the crand 
Vizier has furmmoned ail the troops that are 
to re:nforce hts army, in order to review 
them next month, and open the campaign 
ascarly ae poflille, tt ia aUerced that the 

g aac 
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grand Signtor found 60 millions of pialtres 
among the treafures of his predeceilors. 
BRITISH TRANSACTIONS, 

London 1gth March to igth of April. 

The King has been pleaied to direct, that 
there fhall be, within the factory of Fort 
William at Calcutta in Bengal, a court ot 
record, which fhall be called the fupreme 
court of Judicature at Fort William in Ben- 
gal, and three other judges, who thall be 
called the puifne juttices of the fupreme 
court of judicatureat Fort William in Ben- 
gal; and to appoint Elijah Imbey of Lin- 
coln’s Inn (whom his majetty has created 
a knight) to be chief juttice, Robert Cham- 
bers, of the Middle Temple, Stephen Cefar 
Le Maitre, of the Inner Temple, and John 
Hyde ot Lincoln’ s-Inn, i igrs, to be the 
juttices of the faid court of judicature, at 
Fort William in Bengal, with power to ex- 
ercile and pestorm all civil, criminal, ad- 
muralty and = 9g ww jurildictien, 

The Rev . Hetherington transterred 
20,000. et oo annuities, in the names 
oe Henry Banks, kat. Thomas Burfoot, 
Jif. Eyre. Thomas Coventry. and Samuel 
Salt, kigrs. in trult, to pay always to fif- 
ty blind men, objects of charity, not being 
beggars nor receiving alms from the parith, 
rol. each per ann. for their lives, 

The great floed woich has happened in 
the Thames this year has been very extraore 


CHRONICLE. April, 
dinary, At Kingtton, the wate: reached 


to the town hall, and ipread over far the 
greatelt part of the town; the peop '€ could 
not keep the market there on Saturday laf 
and a great deal of damage was de ne by it 
in feveral parts of the town, efpecially 
Mr. Reles, brewer, whofe lots is eit: mt for 
at 1000]. Ithas undermined the church % 
much, that the damage is at leatt 2001, be. 
fides tearing up the graves, &c. A: Twic. 
kenham, the flood was exceffive high, ani 
the damage done is very confiderable, 

The Cumberland man of war, of 70 gun 
is ordered to be put into commit) mn, and 
the command given to capt. Beatly. 

A large gold cup of exquifite workman. 
fhip, fent from one of the Nabob= to hi 
Majetty, was brought to St. James's, 

April ft. His Majefty went to the houte 
of Peers, and gave the royal affent to th 
following bills, viz. 

The bill for defraying the charge of pay 
and cloathing for the militia out of the 
land tax, for 1774. 

The bill for relief of prifoners charged 
with felony and other crimes. 

The Bofton port bill. 

General Frafer’s bill. 

The managers of Covent garden theatre, 
have engaged Mr. Motfop and Mr, Yate, 
for the enluing feafon, 





DOMESTIC I 


Dublin, 20th Marchto zoth April, 
HE Juttices of the peace for the coun- 
tv ot Carlow, have relolved that 
they will not grant any certificates to the 
retailers of ale and ipivituous liquors, but 


to perfons of the bett characters, and of 
whom the y have a perfect knowledge of 


their beine other wie duly qualihed, that 
do not engage tn the mott tatistactory man- 
ner not tofell fuch liquor at patterns, foot- 
bails, hurlings, or fuch diltordeily meet- 
me. 

>, A deputation of merchants waited on 
his Excellency the Lerd Lieutenant with 
ahe petition of the merchants and traders 
of this city to his mayjelly, praying the in- 
te: polation of his royal authority, to pre- 
vent the changing the fite of the ‘coftom- 
houle , his excellency received them very 
gracioufly, and faid cheir petition fhould be 
tranimitted to his majetty. 

April is. Alderman Henry Hart wase- 
lected Lord Sieve of the city of Dublin, 
aad George Maquay and Edward Streiule, 
Litgre. Sheritl. tor the ealwiog year, 


NTELLIGENCE. 


MARRIAGES 
R. Lawlets, Grocer, to Mit Savage 
—Capt. Cooke, of the goth reg. to 
Mits Knox.—At Limerick, Rich. Maua- 
fell, jun, Big; to Mits Smith.——Mr. James 
Henthall, of the Linen Hall, to the widow 
Pay.—Capt. Douglas, of the 13th reg. o 
dragoons, to Milfs Crefbie, Daughcer of Su 
Paul Crofbie. 
DEATHS. 
NCaple-ftreet, Mr. Grubb, Tobacconit 
At Athy, the Rev. Dr. Percival.—Th 
wife of Chr Mtopher Fitzfimons, Efg.—ls 
the Queen's Co. William Hethring ton, Ely, 
—Lieut, cooper, of the cth rec. of foot. 
The Rev. Dr. Uther.—In the Co Maya, the 
Wie of John Perkins, Efg.—AtL imericky 
the Rev. Patrick Scanlan—At Do. the wi 
of Alex, Franklin Eig. —At Do. the W dow 
Gabbart.—-At Armagh, James Hemphea 
con, Etg.—In Londen, deferved!y lament 
ed by all his numerous acquaintance, Pr 
Oliver Goldimith, a Native of this King: 
dom, well kKnowa by his titerasy p rodnce 
Cions. 
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